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, “Among the publishing firms that for many years have exhibited 

*% conspicuous enterprise in the production at this season of books whose 

~~ ' | authors aim at appealing to the taste of young readers, a prominent 
xe .- Me ~ Fd place must be assigned to Blackie & Son.”—Datuy TeLecraPn. 





“ql [=| NEW BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Large crown 8vo, beautifully bound in cloth with ornamental colour 
design and olivine edges. 
Two Stirring New Books by Capt. F. S. Brereton. 
THE GREAT AEROPLANE: A Tohrilling Tale of 
Adventure. 6s, 


INDIAN AND SCOUT: A Tale of the Gold Rush to 
California. 5s. 
New Book by Staff-Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N. 
ON FOREIGN SERVICE; or, The Revolt of the Santa 
Cruz Navy. 6s. 
By Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S8. 


THE INVISIBLE ISLAND: A Story of the Far North 
of Queensland. 5s, 





By Harry Collingwood. 
A MIDDY OF THE SLAVE SQUADRON: A West 
African Story. 5s. 
lee “t' or, The Strange Story of a Missing Ship. 
3s. . 
By Rosa Mutholland. 
THE O'SHAUGHNESSY GIRLS: Illustrated by G. 


Demain Hammond, R.I. 6s, 


By Bessie Marchant. 
A COUNTESS FROM CANADA: A Story of Life in 
the Backwoods. 5s. 
GRETA’S DOMAIN: A Tale of Chiloé. 3s. 6d. 


By Eliza F. Pollard. 


A NEW ENGLAND MAID: A Tale of the American 
.| Rebellion. 38. 6d. 


- ell ee a FU 
One of the Illustrations from “Stories from the Norse” 


n “Stories Old and New.” 


STORIES OLD AND NEW.  *‘twe'sooxs ror vounc Reapers. 


Crown 8vo, beautifully decorated, cloth, gilt top, Is. 6d. net. Each volume contains 128 pages of text and 8 Coloured Illustrations. 


By Angela Brazil. 
THE MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 2s. 6d. 


Some of the Volumes. 
THE LITTLE RED PURSE, and other | KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
mses, Sannin CHAPPELL. THE KNIGHTS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


STORIES FROM GRIMM. 
RAMBLES OF THREE CHILDREN 


GERALDINE MOCKLER. . Two | LITTLE CRUSOES. A. B. Rouyey. A SAXON MAID. Euiza F. Powarp. 
THE DOCTOR’S LASS. L. E Tine. | BRAVEST OF ALL. Maser Mackness. THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. Bzat- 
MAN. A BRIGHT LITTLE PAIR. L. E Tivpe- RICE HARRADEN. 
CHERRYTHORPE FAIR. Mase Mack- MAN, THE WILD SWANS, and other Tales 
NESS. ROBINSON CRUSOE. from Andersen. 


More Popular than ever. Seventh Year of Issue. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


A Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-page Pictures in full colour by the best artists. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 








A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE.—Messrs. Blackie and Son have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift Books beautifully 
printed in colours on Art Paper, and containing many facsimile coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any address. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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The Apprentice 
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the Making. 


How Liverpool is Dealing with the Adolescent Problem. 


By J. G. M*Intosn, B.Sc., Secondary School, Gateshead. 


“TIT know of no more tragi- 
cal sight than that of a lad 
sitting on the tail-end of a 
van, using what education 
he still retains in the read- 
ing of some sporting paper 
or trashy novelette, and 
preparing, when he becomes 
too old for his present casual 
and transitory work, to join 
the classes of the unem- 
ployed. 

“Happily, the public con- 
science is alive to the need 


HESE trenchant and pregnant words of the 
Premier may be applied with peculiar and 
appropriate force to the vast problem 
which confronts every education authority 
to-day, calling for imperative solution 
the continuation of the education of the 

youth of this country after they leave the primary school. 

From every point of view—moral, social, and economic 
—the problem demands solution. Between the critical 
ages of fourteen and seventeen the destiny of many a 
boy and girl is decided. In the past an over-sanguine 
State has looked upon the two million boys who leave 
the elementary schools of this country every year as 
finished educational products, ready to be thrown upon 
the world of labour to take care of themselves. 

Other countries, Germany in particular, have recog- 
nised that the primary school training is merely an 
equipment with the chief weapons which are necessary 
to begin the real education which fits for the battle of 
life. Through the demands of the workers themselves 
they have determined that Continuation and Technical 
School training must be compulsory. We, in England, 
have left the youth of the country to its own devices, 
with the result that the ranks of the casually employed 
are filled with the flotsam and jetsam of the primary 
schools. To-day, while we are establishing labour 
bureaus, and devising remedies and palliatives for unem- 
ployment, we are systematically manufacturing the 
unemployed. 

Happily, there are signs that the serious aspect of the 
problem is being realised—that some municipal authori- 
ties are prepared to try even perilous experiments, to 











for effort, and recognises 
that there are large fields 
for enterprise on the part 
of municipal authorities. 
For my own part, I am no 
pessimist. 

“TI would rather see 
doubtful and even perilous 
experiments tried, than 
cynical and timorous leth- 
argy on the part of local 
authorities.” 


Mr. Asquith at Glasgow, 
Nov. 7, 1910. 


run the risk of failure rather than remain in an attitude 
of lethargy and passive cynicism. 

It was with the object of investigating one of these 
experiments that I journeyed to Liverpool to visit the 
Toxteth Trades Preparatory School, held during the 
daytime in the Branch Technical Institute. 

At the outset I would like to emphasise the fact that 
the curriculum of the school does not prepare its students 
for specialised trades, but is rather of a general nature, 
fitting them for employment in mechanical or electrical 
engineering, carpentry and joinery, building, or other 
vocations. In other words, the school is not a trades 
school, but a trades preparatory school. 

The place of the school in the educational scheme of 
the city may perhaps be best indicated in diagrammatic 
form (see next page). 

It will be clear that the pupil on leaving the primary 
school has thus two courses open to him :— 


(a) He may elect to continue his education in the 
Trades Preparatory School, arriving ulti- 
mately at the Central Technical School 
through the Branch Technical Institute ; or 


(6) He may obtain some kind of employment during 
the daytime, continue his education at the 
Evening Continuation Schools, and pass from 
thence to the Branch Technical Institute, 
ultimately arriving at the Central School. 


The former course is not only more advantageous, 
since the pupil is following a continuous educational 
course, but a distinct gain in time, varying from two to 
three years. 
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It is, of course, a matter for argument as to whether 
course (5) is not somewhat unduly protracted ; but in any 
case, from the point of view of continuity, the advantage 
lies wholly with the Preparatory School. 


ADMISSION.-—tThe conditions of admission are :— 


(a) Each boy must not be less than thirteen years 
old at the date of admission. 


(6) He must pass an entrance examination in Arith- 
metic, Drawing (Freehand and Geometry), 
and English, equivalent to Standard VIT. 


(c) He must produce a written statement by his 
parents that it is their intention to keep him 
at the school for the full course, and then 
apprentice him to some trade or industrial 
occupation. 


By the courtesy of the principal, Mr. G. Thompson, 
I was supplied with copies of the entrance examination 
papers for 1909 and 1910. Papers are set in Practical 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and English, including reproduc- 
tion and general knowledge, and Drawing. It seemed 
to me rather significant that in the arithmetical paper 
questions involving simple notions of ratio and propor- 
tion were conspicuous by their absence. 


ASSISTED’ STUDENTSHIPS.—Fifteen Entrance 
Scholarships, giving free admission to the school for one 
year, are offered by the Education Committee on the 
results of the entrance examination. These are open to 
boys who have attended the primary schools of the city 
for two years. They must be nominated as suitable 
candidates by the headmasters of their various schools. 

At the end of the first year ten scholarships are open 
to competition of the whole school. 

As a result of this system it has been found that the 
Entrance Scholarship holders work keenly to qualify for 
a renewal of their bursary. 

In any case, it speaks volumes for the worth of their 
training when those who fail to obtain renewal continue 
their course as fee-paying students. The percentage of 
leakage in this way is extraordinarily small. 

From my own point of view, there are two weaknesses 
in the scheme for assisted studentships. As far as I 
could gather, no provision is made for the extension of 
these scholarships to the Branch Technical Institute. 
Such assistance is already in existence between the 
Branch and the Central Technical Schools, and it would 
appear necessary to offer both assistance and encourage- 
ment to the deserving pupil in the intermediate stage of 
his educational career. 

The chief justification for the existence of either a 
Trades School or a Trades Preparatory School is the 
absolute necessity for training boys or girls so that they 
are fitted for regular employment rather than casual 
labour. 

At the present time large numbers of parents, particu- 
larly in industrial centres where there is a demand for 
Juvenile labour of the casual type, allow their children 
to leave school in order that they may earn a few 
shillings to help to maintain the family. In many cases 
the home circumstances render this course imperative. 
Hence it follows that many clever boys who would make 
first-class artisans, for lack of opportunity drift into the 
ranks of the unemployed or casually employed. 

For these the provision of some form of maintenance 
scholarship is necessary. The principle has already 
been adopted in the case of the teaching profession. 
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Bursars while in attendance at the Secondary School 
receive a small salary, and there seems to be no reason 
why aid should not be granted to deserving students 
desirous of apprenticing themselves to other trades. 

Such aid would involve the usual obligations as to 
regularity in attendance, and earnest work. Its con- 
tinuation might be made dependent upon satisfactory 
reports. 
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CURRICULUM.—This includes the following sub- 


jects of instruction :— 


(a) Workshop Practice in Wood and Metal 

(6) Practical Mathematics. 

(c) Practical Drawing of Engineering, Building, 
and other details, including Constructive and 
Solid Geometry. 

(d) Freehand Drawing and Sketching of Objects 
and Models. 

(e) Elementary Science with Practical Laboratory 
Work. 

(/) English, including Geography, and some amount 
of Commercial Correspondence, Elementary 
Bookkeeping, etc. 

(g) Physical Exercises. 
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THe Woopwork Room. 


Tue Ironwork Room. 














An analysis of the time table, which was placed at 
my disposal, is as follows :— 


Cuass. Matus. Grom. Scrence. METAL Woop- Eneuisu. Drawine. 
Work. WORK. 
HRS. HRS. HRS, HRS. HRS. HRS. HRS, 
A. 5 5 5 4 4 2 4 
B. 5 5 5 4 4 2 4 
C. 5 5 6 4 4 2 3 


Out of a total working time of twenty-nine hours per 
week, eight hours are thus devoted to workshop practice. 

I was particularly interested in the excellent scheme 
of correlation which exists between the various subjects. 
The models and exercises made in the workshops de- 
manded mathematical calculation and geometrical reason- 
ing, and after being made were not consigned to the scrap 
heap. Probably one of the worst features of the present 
day manual training centre is the aimless waste of mate- 
rial, Uninteresting joints are made by the pupil, to be 
east aside. In this scheme every model had a definite 
use either in the school or in the home. In the latter 
case the pupils purchased the work done at a nominal 
cost of material. 

The boys were thoroughly interested in their work, 
and vied with each other to turn out a good job. 

The workshops, photographs of which are reproduced, 
were well fitted out, on sound educational and common- 
sense lines, 

I found one pupil working at the lathe, and on quest- 
ioning him ascertained that he had a good knowledge of 
its component parts and their different functions. He 
understood the mechanical principles involved, had 
practically experimented in determining the velocity 
ratio of the movable wheels, etc. 

The turning exercise upon which he was employed 
was not the whole aim of his practice. 

Many of the models made demanded joint work, both 
in wood and metal. There was also abundant evidence 
in the physical laboratory of the fact that the workshops 
had contributed their quota of apparatus—for example, 
an ornamental turned wooden pillar was, I found, 
ultimately designed to be part of a simple theodolite to 
be used in practical surveying. 

The course in Practical Mathematics followed much 
the same lines as that of the Board of Education Syllabus 
in Stage I. of this subject. 

The courses in Geometry were chiefly constructional 
in the first year. In the second year the chief aim ap- 
peared to be to produce a draughtsman qualified to pre- 
pare a set of drawings necessary for the execution of 
some piece of work connected with an engineering or a 
building trade. Many of the drawings produced by the 
pupils were constructed from dimensioned sketches pre- 
viously made by them from the actual objects. 

A strong feature of the Drawing Course is that of 
freehand sketching from the actual object. One some- 
times remembers the limited opportunities, in the pri- 
mary schools of our youth, for art training. I refer to the 
days when a cast-iron Board of Education found berths 
as drawing inspectors for its retired army pensioners. 
With the advent of the broadened curriculum the 
teaching of art has doubtless undergone a considerable 
revolution. Yet, in spite of freearm drawing, brush 
work, crayon work, etc., one finds amongst employers of 
labour the common complaint that the boy leaving the 
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primary school is unable to sketch quickly the simplest 
object with a due regard to proportion and detail. 
Speaking as a teacher in a secondary school, I feel bound 
to say that the same deficiency exists in regard to rapid 
sketching of physical apparatus, etc. In view of its in- 
dustrial importance this branch of the subject should 
not be neglected, 

The course in English dealt generally with the world’s 
trade and Britain’s industrial progress. This was 
treated geographically and historically, due attention 
being paid to the history of the manufacture of raw 
material, etc. Essays on manufacturing processes and 
particular industries are written, and the pupils are taught 
to read intelligently the market pages of the daily press. 

In the second year considerable stress is laid upon the 
art of taking notes of lectures, and a further study made 
of the life history of the various materials used in 
industry. 

The course is to a large extent frankly utilitarian in 
its aspect. 

I have, perhaps, given enough detail to show that the 
chief object of the curriculum is to give a sound practi- 
cal education, sufficient to enable a boy to intelligently 
take up useful work when entering upon an industrial 
career, 

The true success of a trades preparatory school de- 
mands the close co-operation and assistance both of 
working people and employers of labour. Only through 
intimate interrelation with them can the best results be 
obtained. 

In order to stimulate and arouse this interest, the 
principal has systematically visited the employers in the 
immediate district. He has been received most en- 
thusiastically, and succeeded in bringing them into close 
touch with the work of the school. Every one of the 
thirty boys who left the school last year has been well 
placed, and from the reports of their employers, the 
school is fulfilling its aims and functions admirably. 

The Trades Preparatory School, as a feature in the 
educational system of England, has undoubtedly come to 
stay. We may look for their large development in the 
near future. With that development will arise the 
question as to the supply of teachers. At present the 
Trades Schools are entirely dependent upon men who 
have had practical workshop experience and, in addition, 
some amount of teaching experience. This source of 
supply will soon cease, and the question arises as to 
how the supply may be maintained. Trained teachers 
these schools must have. However good a craftsman 
a man may be, if he lacks the scientific method of 
imparting his knowledge, he is useless as a teacher. 
Already, I believe, the source of future supply is 
becoming a serious question. * 

One method of overcoming the difficulty would be to 
retain pupils who show teaching ability until the age of 
eighteen, and then draft them to some institution where 
the art of teaching may be studied. In the meantime, 
the teacher who cares to leave his groove may find 
opportunity for further professional advancement. 

I desire to acknowledge the courtesy extended to me 
by the principal of the school, Mr. G. Thompson, and 
by the director of Technical Education for Liverpool, 
W. Hewitt, Esq. 








* It has been a serious question to the Practical Teacher tor a long time, 
and our Scholarship Scheme is an attempt to find an answer, and to provide 
future sources of supply.—Eb. 
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Buzz and Business. 


BY “‘ OBSERVER.” 


“ TT is absolutely essential that our readers should be kept thoroughly up-to-date with regard to what is being 
done in the commercial world for which they are preparing so many of their pupils. Will you go to the 
Business Exhibition at Olympia, and tell us what you see there?” 

So ran the Editorial letter, and I made haste to obey. I found the great hall full of booths or stands, taste- 
fully constructed and arranged, and each occupied by some go-ahead business firm seemingly anxious to make 
commercial life easier and more profitable by the elimination of the commercial man and woman. As I walked 
down the avenues I thought of the Turkish pasha in Kinglake’s Eéthen :— 

“The ships of the English swarm like flies ; their printed calicoes cover the whole earth; and by the 
side of their swords the blades of Damascus are blades of grass. All India is but an item in the ledger- 
books of the merchants whose lumber-rooms are filled with ancient thrones! Whirr! whirr! all by 
wheels—whiz! whiz! all by steam!” 

But literature has nothing to do with business—nay, I am in error. When I had inspected a certain device, which 
I am about to describe, I was gravely asked to carry away the “ literature” of the subject—namely, a bundle of 
pamphlets got up in typographical and pictorial splendour, such as Paradise Lost never attained—at least in the 
days when people read it. 

Here are two illustrations from one of these literary productions descriptive of what is called the Business 
Phonograph. The first picture shows the business man dictating a letter, and making a phonograph record in the 
ordinary way. The wax-coated cylinder is then carried to the lady shown in our second picture, and placed upon 
a corresponding machine which is fitted with hearing tubes. As the machine talks she performs on the typewriter. 
“What about the speed ?”’ was my obvious question, and I was shown an arrangement by means of which the 
operator could prevail upon the talking machine to favour her with only a few words at a “ breath.” 





I was invited to make a record, and did so. In a few moments I heard the electric Edisonian equivalent of 
my own voice. It sounded strange in my ears, but it was clear enough for all practical purposes. The hearing 
tubes irritated me slightly, but I was assured that “ use and wont” conquered this feeling. “ Does the stenog- 
rapher like this marvel?” I inquired. “She is a stenographer no longer,” was the ready answer. “ Well, then, 
does the typist like it?” ‘‘ We have a little prejudice to overcome there,”’ was the frank reply ; “‘ you see, the lady 
is not in such direct communication with her employer.” “I see,” said I, and made no further comment. “ Litera- 
ture again, poetry perhaps,” I murmured to myself as I passed on. “ Even Edison cannot eliminate human nature.” 

The little boys who make ribald rhymes about the vexation of multiplication would be delighted to see the 
readiness with which the Comptometer, shown in our next illustration, performs the most complicated arith- 
metical operations, and records the desired “ answer” in the indicator shown beneath the keys. I watched an 
operator obtain the result of the following formidable exercise, £22, 13s. 113d. x 357, in a twinkling, and felt that 
I had been born much too early. 

Of course, one has to learn how to use the machine; but this, as I could readily see, was a small matter in 
comparison with the arithmetic lessons of the ordinary kind. Further, there are certain things which the Comp- 


tometer cannot do; but to object to its use on these grounds is like quarrelling with a horse because it does not 
harness itself in addition to drawing the load. 
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The machine as shown above weighs 
only fifteen pounds, and measures five inches 
to the top of the keys, making it easy to 
carry about and set close to the work where 
most convenient. There are no papers, rib- 
bons, or movable parts to attend to, and the 
manipulation of the machine can be accom- 
plished by the junior clerk or typist. 

So far I had eliminated shorthand and 
arithmetic. The writing machine is, of 
course, an ancient device at this time of day, 
and I could only study improvements in the 
typewriting mechanism. There were many of 
these worth studying on the stand showing 
the Underwood machine—alterations in the 
mechanism tending to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the typist; arrangements for 
billing, by means of which an entry into a 





loose-leaf day-book can be made by the 
operator at the same time as the invoice is typed; and other devices for saving time and trouble. ‘‘ Handwriting,” 
I said to myself, as I left the stall, “ will soon be a technical subject, required only by engravers of visiting cards.” 

The typewriter has already invaded the schools, and it is only the cost which prevents its general use in the 
highest standards. Many teachers, to my knowledge, are expert typists; and others, with their eye upon the future, 
are busily acquiring an accomplishment which will soon become a necessity. Good teachers of typewriting will be 
required some day in large numbers, and the subject needs teaching in a capable manner in conjunction with the 
English lesson. A word to the wise is sufficient, and I speak from inside knowledge of the way that things are 
moving. 

One cannot help regretting the useless competitions in high speed at the typewriting machine which were 








held at this exhibtion. It was not a pleasant thing to watch a marvellously quick operator, with every nerve 
astrain, and the tell-tale facial signs which’spoke so plainly of over-tension. Well-directed effort makes for strength 
of the whole physical organism, but over-development of one set of nerves is only achieved at the expense of others. 
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Why any sane person should wish to type at a greater speed than forty or fifty words per minute is a thing which 


I cannot understand. 


I have mentioned the loose-leaf day-book. The device is also largely used for ledgers, and enables the entries 
to be made by the typist—one more blow to Tim Linkinwater. I am told that Messrs. Nelson have long used the 
loose leaf in an encyclopedia, and are now adopting it in a new publication entitled Standard Books, of which they 
sent me a prospectus. From this pamphlet I am permitted to use the illustration shown on the preceding page, 
which makes the method of insertion quite clear, and shows its utility at a glance. 

I have no space to write of the furniture and appliances which are now to be found in the newest offices 


in our large towns. The commercial world will soon be such a well-furnished place that clerks will be in danger 


of forgetting their business in the ingenious task of organising it, and fitting it into neat little files, drawers, and 


cabinets. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COLUMN. 


THE ACTUAL TAKING OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPH.—EXPOSURE. 


BY THOMAS A. BRIGGS. 


]OW that you have become acquainted with your 
4 camera, I propose that we make a short imagi- 
nary excursion in search of pictures. I know that your 
friends will desire you to practise on them; but let 
me ask you to refrain from portraiture for a while, for 
the efforts of the beginner are terrible to behold. A 
landscape cannot make the retort discourteous ; one’s 
relatives can—and frequently do. 


exw "er 
* 





SvuBJECT TAKEN WITH THE WHOLE LExs. 


Try an open landscape first. Here is a gate, with a 
tree at the side which is rather pretty. Set up the 
tripod first, and it is a good plan to see that one leg 
is towards the object, for you are then able to stand 
between the other two while focussing. 

Now, having set up the camera on the legs, rack out 
until the gate and tree are in sharp focus. If it is a 
windy day you will perhaps find the focussing cloth 


rather troublesome. Wrap the front edge of the cloth 
around the camera back, and hold it underneath with 
the left hand. This leaves the right hand free for the 
focussing screw. A safety-pin is also very useful for 
this purpose. 

Perhaps you find that the top of the tree is cut off 
in a rather ugly manner on the plate. If the plate is 
horizontal, take out the reversing back, and see how 
the picture appears the vertical way of the plate. This 
cuts off too much of the sides, which are rather interest- 
ing, so you must return to the horizontal position, and 
make use of the rising front. 

Notice carefully how the picture seems to slip down 
as you raise the front. There is now more sky and 
less foreground ; but the tree is still not all included 
on the screen, so there is only one thing to be done, 
and that is to move the camera bodily backwards to 
a fresh position. On examining the view shown on the 
screen, you will find that the hills in the distance are 
very “fuzzy.” Stop down the lens a little until they 
are only slightly blurred. Do not get them quite sharp, 
as a picture that is sharp all over has a very hard 
appearance, and gives no idea of distance. “ It lacks 
atmosphere,” to use an artist’s phrase. Having swung 
the screen out of the way, and capped the lens, place 
slide No. 1 in position, being careful not to move the 
camera. It is a seemingly absurd piece of advice to 
say “‘ remove the shutter of the slide,” but some thou- 
sands of plates have been spoilt by this easy form of 
forgetfulness. One of the annoyances of developing is 
to rock the dish, patiently awaiting the image to come 
up, only to realise after three or four minutes that the 
plate has never been uncovered. 

Now all is ready for the exposure, and the great 
question—perhaps the greatest question in the art of 
photography—is, how long? If you wish to save plates, 
and to save your time and temper later on, I should 
most strongly advise you to purchase an exposure meter. 

There is an old rule, “ When in doubt, double the 
exposure.” But it is bad policy to be in doubt, when 
for the small sum of a shilling you can buy an exposure 
meter, which will do the necessary calculations of light 
and speed, etc., for you. 

There are two forms of the instrument. In the one, 
a piece of green sensitive paper is allowed to darken 
to a certain standard tint on the meter, the time of 
fading being taken in seconds, and by means of a sliding 
scale the necessary speed of the shutter is found at 
once, without any mental arithmetic. In the other 
type of meter the light is judged partly by the eye, 
thus—a revolving dial is set to the marks for the month, 
the time of day, the kind of weather, and the type of 
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SaME SUBJECT TAKEN WITH THE HALF LENs. 


landscape. The whole operation of obtaining the ex- 
posure time can be completed in less than twenty 
seconds, or less time than it takes to read these lines. 
The fading-paper form of meter takes a little longer, 
but is perhaps rather more accurate. 

The speed number of the plates has to be taken into 
consideration, but you need not trouble about the 
meaning of these numbers. It is simply sufficient to 
read the number on the outside of the plate box thus— 
H. & D. 150. These numbers are obtained by the plate 
makers, and are proportionate to the respective speeds 
of the plates, so that a plate of a speed of 300 will only 
require half the exposure of one with a speed of 150. 

You must forgive me if I appear to be instructing 
you on subjects which are already well known to many ; 
but there are many others who will read these lines 
who have only the haziest notions of these matters 
which concern the photograph so vitally, and there are 
many amateurs who do not use an exposure meter. 
Seeing that these useful little appliances may be pur- 
chased for such a nominal sum, it is strange that they 
are not more widely used. The saving in plates alone 
will amply repay you during the first few dozens bought, 
for a meter tends to make photography “ fool-proof,” 
a term which, if not complimentary, yet is very ex- 
pressive. 

It is not necessary to have a watch with a seconds 
hand to count by, for if you hang a bunch of keys on 
a piece of string about 39 inches long, you will find 
that it beats seconds. It is best not to hang this on 
the tripod, as vibration may be caused. 

Having exposed the first plate on this landscape, let 
us Move on to some other spot. Here is a very pretty 
view of the village church across a meadow. You set 
up the camera, and look at the church on the screen, 
but the building seems rather small and lost in the 
landscape. It is disappointing, but I can show you 
how to remedy that. Take out the front glass of your 
R.R. lens (I am assuming that you have an R.R.), 
and now rack out the camera to about twice its usual 
extension. On looking at the image you will be pleased 
to see that the church is now double the size on the 
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screen. You are now using a single 
lens of twice the focus of the 
R.R. 

The R.R. lens was working at 
F/8, but the diameter of the hole in 
the stop remains the same, so the 
aperture is now F/16, for you have 
doubled the focal distance. 

Thus, suppose the focus of the 
R.R. was 5”, F/8 would be a &” 
hole. Now, on using the single 
lens—10” focal distance—you have 
10 divided by , which equals 
F/16. The exposure must there- 
fore be four times greater, and not 
twice, as would appear at first 
sight. For, as I explained in the 
last lesson, the exposure varies as 
the area of the hole. 

As a result of our little outing 
I hope you have obtained two very 
good negatives, for in the next 
lesson we will proceed with develop- 
ment. As a parting word I will 
alter an old adage to our own use: 
“Take care of the exposures, and 
the developments will take care of themselves.” 


“>I Pete 


RELIGION, MORALS, AND 
MANNERS. 


A COURSE OF BIBLE TEACHING 
SCHOOL AND HOME. 


BY J. EATON FEASEY, HEADMASTER OF THE RANMOOR SCHOOL, 
SHEFFIELD (UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL), A 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION IN THE SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 


Lesson 2. 
Tue ForGIvENESS OF INJURIES. 


My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong ; 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
One summer Sabbath day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial-place ; 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level; and how, soon or late, 
Wrong’d and wrongdoer, each with meekened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 
Pass the green threshold of our common, grave 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 
Awed for myself, and pitying my race 
Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 
Swept all my pride away, and trembling 

I forgave.—WHITTIER. 


A WAY back in the Old Testament there is a striking 
i story of ingratitude, hatred, and murder. Per- 
haps the most suggestive part of the tale is the sentence 
with which it concludes. Joash, a boy of seven, came 
to the throne of Israel. During the king’s minority the 
chief power lay in the hands of a godly, patriotic priest 
named Jehoiada. But Jehoiada died, and for the good 
he had done was honoured by burial with the kings. 
Then the young king fell into the hands of evil coun- 
sellors, and king and nation fell into idolatry and con- 
sequent disaster. Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, denounced 
the national sin in uncompromising tones, whereupon, 
at the king’s direction, he was stoned to death in the 
very court of the house of the Lord. As he lay dying 
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he turned upon his murderers, and uttered a phrase 
which reveals to us like a flashlight the characteristic 
attitude of a man of the times towards those who 
injured him. 

We carry ourselves back in thought to those days, 
and try to visualise the scene, and especially to catch 
the face and temper of the dying prophet. 


** Joash was seven years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned forty years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also was 
Zibiah of Beer-sheba. And Joash did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord all the days of Jehoiada the priest......But 
Jehoiada waxed old, and was full of days when he died; an 
hundred and thirty years old was he when he died. And they 
buried him in the city of David among the kings, because he 
had done good in Israel, both toward God, and toward his house. 
Now after the death of Jehoiada came the princes of Judah, and 
made obeisance to the king. Then the lone hearkened unto 
them. And they left the house of the Lord God of their fathers, 
and served groves and idols: and wrath came upon Judah and 
Jerusalem for this their trespass. Yet he sent prophets to them, 
to bring them again unto the Lord; and they testified against 
them: but they would not give ear. And the Spirit of God 
came upon Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the priest, which 
stood above the people, and said unto them, Thus saith God, 
Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lord, that ye 
cannot prosper ? because ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath 
also forsaken you. And they conspired against him, and stoned 
him with stones at the commandment of the king in the court 
of the house of the Lord. Thus Joash the king remembered not 
the kindness which Jehoiada his father had ~ hee to him, but 
slew his son. And when he died, he said, The Lord look upon 
it, and require it ” (2 Chron. xxiv. 1-2, 15-22). 


“The Lord look upon it, and require it!” “ May 
God pay you out for this!” With his last breath he 
cries aloud to the high God for vengeance on his mur- 
derers! This was the spirit of the age, and of many 
succeeding generations. ‘“‘ Under the ancient morality,’ 
says the author of Ecce Homo, “ undoubtedly friends 
fell out and were reconciled. But where the only 
relation between the two parties was that of injurer 
and injured, and the only claim of the offender to 
forgiveness was that he was a human being, there 
forgiveness seems not only not to have been practised, 
but not to have been enjoined or approved. People 
not only did not forgive their enemies, but did not 
wish to do so, nor think better of themselves for having 
done so. That man considered himself fortunate who, 
on his deathbed, could say in reviewing his past life, 
that no one had done more good to his friends or more 
mischief to his enemies.” 

Now, by the side of this story let us put another 
from the New Testament, a story of tragedy in the 
early life of the infant Christian Church. Among the 
names of those chosen because of their high reputation 
for business ability, combined with spiritual gifts, the 
name of Stephen stands first. The keen debating power 
which he exhibited, and the success with which he 
worked among the people, secured for him the enmity 
of the Alexandrians and others, who, after suborning 
men to lie concerning him, brought him before the 
council for trial. Despite his eloquent defence and 
appeal—perhaps even Rateame of it—his enraged per- 
secutors hurried him, like his Lord, without the city 
gates, and there “stoned him with stones that he 
died.” The story is very briefly told, and keen imagina- 
tion is necessary to really see the savage scene. Again 
we must concentrate our attention on the dying words 
of the martyred man, for there again lies the revelation 
of a spirit and mental attitude. 


“When they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, 
and they gnashed on him with their teeth. But he, being full 
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of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, 
and said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God. Then they cried out with 
a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with 
one accord, and cast him out of the city, and stoned him: and 
the witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, 
whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 
down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And when he had said this, he fell asleep” (Acts vii. 
54-60). 

Now, here is a contrast. This man, as the stones are 
hurled upon him, has no thought of himself, no fear 
lest his death should go unavenged. Rather, he seems 
to fear lest God should visit this sin upon them; and 
loudly, earnestly, prays that among the sins for which 
his murderers shall answer, this particular deed shall 
not be counted. How strangely different from the 
spirit of the prophet of old is that of this very similar 
man. Why the difference ? 

There is only one explanation for this “ ineffaceable 
and palpable division between ancient and modern 
morality.” In between these two prophets there has 
lived and died One who was much more than a prophet, 
One who in all His life and teaching has showed this 
same forgiving spirit as He and His disciple Stephen 
showed in death. This, our third example of death 
from persecution, is the most tragic of them all. There 
is more of cold-blooded cruelty about the proceedings, 
more of shame and degradation in the manner of the 
murder. Again we centre our attention on the dying 
words of the murdered One, the more impressive as we 
realise the tremendous import of the whole scene. 


“And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on the left. Then said Jesus, 
Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. And 

ey parted. his raiment, and cast lots. And the people stood 
beholding. And the rulers also with them derided him, saying, 
He saved others; let him save himself, if he be Christ, the 
chosen of God. And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to 
him, and offering him vinegar, and saying, If thou be the king 
of the Jews, save thyself. d @ superscription also was written 
over him in Jetters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS 
THE KING OF THE JEWS” (Luke xxiii. 33-38). 


Now, nothing is plainer than that, if the world has 
come to feel that there is anything noble and worthy 
in the spirit of Stephen—in the spirit which leads a 
man to forgive his enemies—it is certainly to the life 
and death of Christ that we owe it. “‘ This is a fact,” 
says one, “as capable of historical demonstration as 
the indebtedness of law to Rome or of art to Greece.” 
He it was who introduced this new morality, this new 
law of forgiveness. We may usefully collect the pas- 
sages which embody, to some extent, His teaching on 
the matter :— 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
— enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 

ate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
rsecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 
For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not even the publicans 
so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect ” (Matt. v. 43-48). 

“ After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art 
in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For 
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thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father Seipes your trespasses ”” 
(Matt. vi. 9-15). 

“Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven times ? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times : 
but, Until seventy times seven. Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto a certain king, which would take account 
of his servants. And when he had un to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which owed him ten thousand talents. But 
forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, and all that he had, and payment 
to be made, The servant therefore fell down, and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. Then the lord of that servant was moved with compassion, 
and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the same servant 
went out, and found one of his fellowservants, which owed him 
an hundred pence: and he laid hands on him, and took him 
by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow- 
servant fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying, Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And he would not: 
but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 
So when his fellowservants saw what was done, they were very 
sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 
Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: shouldest not thou also have had compassion on 
thy fellowservant, even as I had pity on thee? And his lord 
was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses ” (Matt. xviii. 21-35). 

“ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: and be 
ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you” (Ephes. iv. 
31, 32). 


The meaning of all this is very clear. However great 
the difficulties in the way may be, however great our 
inborn unwillingness to forgive, the teaching of Christ 
lays explicit commands upon us to do so. Moreover, 
this forgiveness must be from the heart, and must have 
no narrow limits. All vindictive feeling must be laid 
aside as anti-Christian. And this we must do, not only 
for the sake of the offender, but for our own sake. The 
thoughtful of all times have seen that few passions so 
degrade a man and hurt himself as the desire for revenge. 
This is how the author of Religio Medici writes: “ If 
thou hast not mercy for others, yet be not cruel unto 
thyself; to ruminate upon evils, to make critical notes 
upon injuries, is to add unto our own tortures, to feather 
the arrows of our enemies.” And Lord Bacon, in his 
essay “Of Revenge,” speaks thus: “ This is certain, 
that a man that studieth revenge keepeth his own 
wounds green, which would otherwise heal and do 
well.” And again: “ In taking revenge a man is but 
even with his enemy, but in passing it over he is 
superior, for it is a prince’s part to pardon.” 

And, lastly, it is to be noted that Christ explicitly 
states that without forgiveness on our part, there can 
be no forgiveness for us. Before we insist on revenge 
upon others, or refuse forgiveness to them, let us think 
upon ourselves, and the forgiveness and mercy we need. 
“ Be ye kind one to another,” says the apostle, “ for- 


giving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave 
you.” 





TO TEACHERS OF INFANTS. 


Tue Editor is open to consider helpful, practical, 
up-to-date articles on method for teachers in 
Infants’ Schools. 
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THE FRENCH PROFESSOR— 
NEW STYLE. 


HE ideal way to learn the French language is un- 
doubtedly te go to France, stay there for a 
lengthened period, and associate only with French 
people whose speech is equivalent to the cultivated 
utterance of an English gentleman. This is a counsel 
of perfection, and such a method is possible only for 
the haute noblesse, to which we cannot all claim to belong. 
The second best course, we are told, is to find a 
French teacher of infinite patience and irreproachable 
accent, who will not object to saying it over again and 
yet again. Such an instructor is a rarity, and when 
found naturally exacts fees in proportion to his helpful- 
ness—fees which cannot, as a rule, be spared from the 
emoluments of a teacher, however keen he or she may 
be for advancement in the profession. 

It is the mission of the electrician to straighten out 
the crooked paths and remove the obstacles of life ; 
and he now claims to have surmounted most of the 
difficulties of learning a foreign language. Let us ex- 
amine his claims for a few moments. 

The phonograph is, of course, the modern supplanter 
of the French professor who came over at the most 
recent downfall of the government of that country ; 
and the aid of this instrument, the qualities of which 
have ceased to be wonderful, has been enlisted by the 
International Correspondence Schools in the work of 
teaching French. We have personally tested the method 
with an open mind and no axe to grind, and with the 
following result. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, we think the plan is excellent in every respect, 
and better suited than any other to the ordinary habits 
and circumstances of the teacher. 

We have heard of one earnest student who starts the 
machine while dressing and shaving. We do not re- 
commend this plan, as the latter operation requires a 
single mind and unerring aim; and to hear the I.C.S8. 

rofessor speak the word Mademoiselle is particularly 
Gsconserting because of the romantic fervour he puts 
into it. 

The machinery comes to the student packed in a 
stout case, and the disinterment of the French professor 
requires an amount of physical energy which happily 
even the lady teacher is, in our athletic day, quite 
capable of supplying. But once he is liberated, the 
making of his closer acquaintance is a matter of great 
simplicity. The descriptive chapter preceding the first 
lesson in the instruction paper is a model of clearness. 
Moreover, in these days of gramophones, the starting 
and management of a talking machine will doubtless 
present few difficulties to the average student, or even 
to the small boy. 

Having adjusted the first record, and started the 
machine, the student follows the first vocabulary, using 
the repeating attachment in order to have each word 
reiterated until the exact sound is properly caught. 
It will be no recommendation to strict New Methodists 
that the vocabulary gives English equivalents of the 
French words. But there are many earnest teachers 
who are leavening the new with the old in this as in 
other subjects of the school curriculum, and we think 
that the 1.0.8. professor knows that the best method of 
teaching the language is a judicious blend of brilliance 
and common sense. 

Following the vocabulary comes a list of phrases and 
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sentences used in everyday life, with appended remarks 
on grammar of a practical and useful character. Then 
comes an excellent drill in sentence weaving, more re- 
capitulation, and last of all, a phonograph exercise for 
which the directions are as follows :— 


“Using one of the blank cylinders furnished with the outfit, 
make a record of a few English sentences. Then take off the 
recorder, put on the reproducer, and listen to the record. If 
your record is too weak or too loud, record the same sentences 

ain, speaking in a louder or lower voice, as the case may be. 
Then listen to your record again, and repeat the same operation 
until you are satisfied that you are using the proper voice for 
clear and distinct reproduction. 

“Read the exercise given below aloud until you can read it 
fluently and without any hesitation. Your printed copy should 
be placed where you can read it easily without taking your 
mouth away from the recording tube. 

“Now wrap the cylinder in cotton, and place it in the paste- 
board box with the identification tag. Enclose the whole in 
the mailing case, and write your name, class letter, and number 
on the printed label addressed to the Schools.”’ 


This record is received by the tutor, who places it upon 
his own phonograph, and then furnishes the student 
with helpful comments upon his render- 
ing of the French words and phrases. 

Such in outline is the method now 
being followed by a large number of our 
Scholarship Students under the Practical 
Teacher scheme, which is worked in con- 
junction with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

The course of work is distinguished by 
its practical character, otherwise it could 
not be recommended in this journal. 
The object of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is not to lead students 
to a mere book knowledge of French, 
but to make the learner able to trans- 
late or write an ordinary letter, to carry 
on with French people the conversation 
of everyday life, and to read a French 
newspaper. How many students who 
read Daudet with comparative ease, and 
who can enjoy the perfection of his 
literary form, are bowled over completely 
when Le Matin or Lectures pour Tous are 
placed in their hands? This is not as it 
should be, and I.C.8. students will find that their time 
and energy are more profitably spent, at least from a 
professional point of view. 





“FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 





The prize is awarded to “ Julie La Bretonne.” (Will 
“ Julie La Bretonne ” kindly forward name and address 
for insertion in our next issue 2) 

The name and address of “ The Cullan,” who gained 
the prize in last month’s competition, are—Mr. A. A. 
Fraser, Allandale, Lochwinnoch, N.B. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Teachers ambitious of taking places in TRADES PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS are recommended to join our 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME 


in conjunction with the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND. 
ENCE SCHOOLS. Particulars in back numbers of the Practical 
Teacher. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR DECEMBER. 


BY BRUCE COOK, F.R.H.8., CHINGFORD. 


W** weather.—During rainy and snowy weather it is im- 
ssible for the lads to have their lesson in the open on 


the garden plots. The time for the lesson might be given to 


making cuttings, such as violas, pansies, etc., and planting them 
in boxes ; or perhaps in the preparation of labels, or the painting 
and printing of the same. 

Again, the tools may want cleaning, or possibly mending. 
A rough garden frame might be drawn to scale and constructed 
if the tools, wood, and nails are available. Various pests, leaves, 
etc., may be examined under the dissecting microscope, and 
practical and useful lessons given to the class. The great point 
is to be prepared for such a rainy afternoon by having the boxes 
filled with suitable soil for the cuttings to be inserted, wood 
ready for labels, and specimens of the various pests ready for 
examining. Admitted this is a little trouble and wants fore. 
thought; but it helps with the discipline and the smooth and 
happy working and co-operation of the class. 

Outline of a Lesson on Viola Propagation.—Obtain some boxes 
about 3” indepth. Old herring-boxes will do splendidly. Having 
sifted some ordinary garden soil and leaf mould, mix some sand, 
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making a heap consisting roughly of about one-third of each. 
Make some holes in the bottoms of the boxes for drainage, a8 
directed in a former issue of the Practical Teacher. Let the 
teacher arrange the boys in the desks, so that all can see. He 
will then take one of the boxes, and fill it with the prepared 
soil, and press the soil somewhat firmly into the box. An old 
blackboard will do nicely as a temporary bench, if it is placed 
on a couple of desks covered with a stout sheet of brown paper. 

With a sharp budding-knife he should make his cutting. Do 
not use, as a rule, any old long hollow growths, but make the 
cutting from solid growths, say 2” or 3” in length, taking care 
to cut just below a node. It is a general rule for all ordinary 
cuttings of pentstemons, pansies, geraniums, etc., that the cut 
should be made just below the node. Having prepared, say, & 
dozen cuttings, proceed to insert them in the boxes, making the 
holes equidistant with the blunt end of a lead pencil. Then 
put the cutting into the hole, seeing that the cutting rests on 
the bottom of the hole. This is most important, for if the base 
of the cutting does not rest on the soil at the bottom of the 
hole, it seldom grows. Having finished his box, the teacher 
should let his best boy fill a box of cuttings in a similar manner, 
and so on until every boy in the class has filled a box. Each 
boy should then write his name and date on the box. The 
boxes should then be put in a garden frame. 

Another plan, especially if you have a large number of old 
viola roots} is to dig up a few roots, and after placing them on 
the bench, proceed to pull them to pieces, when you will find 
nearly all the young growths have small rootlets. These may 
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be carefully pulled away from the clump and inserted with the 
young rootlet, and you have plants already rooted. Always 
take care to press the soil somewhat firmly round the cuttings 
or the small plants. 

The photograph shows the class busily engaged in putting in 
small pieces of viola plants, with the young rootlets attached, in 
a spare classroom (a cloakroom or shed will do) during a very 
wet afternoon. The bench, in this case, consists of a table top, 
generally used on the top of trestles, placed on two desks, Let 
the boys, when the lesson is finished, clear away any leaves, etc., 
and sweep up any soil that may have fallen on the floor. 

Such a practical lesson has exercised the lads in perception, 
reasoning, and judgment, in addition to training their hands 
and eyes. 

Fruit CULTURE. 

Apple trees have been badly attacked by the American blight 
this year, particularly those in the dwarf stocks, on the paradise. 

The trees should be carefully looked over, and be thoroughly 
sprayed with an insecticide. We hope to give some practical 
hints on “ winter spraying” in February next, which is the 
month recommended for spraying fruit trees by the Board of 
Agriculture. 

A badly-infected apple branch (as seen in the picture) might 
be cut off and inserted in some soil in a flower-pot and placed 
on a table, so that each lad can easily see it. The teacher might 
explain why it is called the “ woolly aphis” from the woolly- 
looking stuff that comes from the aphides. Both should be 
examined individually under a dissecting microscope by the lads 
in turn. Every school should possess a dissect- 
ing microscope. The one in the picture was the 
generous gift of one of our school managers, who 
is an authority on microscopes. It can be 
obtained from Watson and Son, Ltd., 313 High 
Holborn, and is a strong and serviceable little 
instrument, without any complications. It is 
not only useful in connection with school 
gardening, garden pests, etc., but is most help- 
ful when giving lessons in Nature study. 
It is all very well to talk about aphides, but 
once let the lads see the real thing, and it be- 
comes indelibly fixed in the mind. After the 
lesson get the lads to write an essay on the 
same. 

Continue to prepare ground in open weather, 
by thoroughly digging and manuring, ready for 
planting in February and March. Some plant 
fruit trees and bushes in fine weather in Decem- 
ber and January during the absence of frost. 
Should any trees arrive, and the ground is not 
quite ready, or the weather unfavourable, un- 
pack them and dig a hole in a somewhat sheltered 
spot, and “heel them in,” as it is sometimes 
called—namely, stand the trees on their roots 
in the middle of the hole about the same depth 
in the hole as they were growing in the nursery, 
and then cover the roots to the height of the 
soil mark on their stems with fine soil, and tread 
the soil somewhat firmly over and around the 
roots. Spread some strawy manure, etc., well up 
to the stems, to protect the roots from any possibility of the frost 
reaching them. ‘“ Heeled in” carefully, fruit trees, fruit bushes, 
hardy shrubs, etc., will take no harm if left in that position for 
three or four weeks. It is far better to keep them in this state than 
to plant them hastily in frosty weather or in unprepared soil. 

When lifting them see if any roots were damaged in transit. 
If there are, remove them with a sharp knife—vide notes on 
fruit-tree planting in last month’s Practical Teacher. 

Gooseberry bushes may be pruned in fine open weather. Dust 
the bushes with soot or lime. This keeps the birds from attack- 
ing the buds. The bullfinch is particularly fond of gooseberry 
buds. If you have a good number of bushes, apply soot and 
lime to some. Note which they are. Leave others without the 
soot and lime, and note results early in the spring, and later 
on when the fruit appears. 

Raspberry plants can still be planted if the weather is suit- 
able (see last month’s issue of the Practical Teacher). A corre- 
spondent has written a somewhat lengthy letter, and among 
other matters asks if iron stakes may be used instead of wood 
as recommended. Certainly. In fact, old iron gas-pipes cut 
into suitable lengths make excellent stakes for all purposes in 
the garden, and last for years. 

Grease bands should be examined occasionally, and a fresh 
coating of grease applied if necessary. Refer to notes on grease 
banding in the October number of the Practical Teacher. 
Vegetable garden.—Thoroughly manure and dig all vacant 
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ground, and plan out where the various crops are to be grown 
next season. 

Ashes from the school fires should be kept for making or 
renovating paths later on. 

Soot.—When the school chimneys are swept, bargain with the 
sweep for the soot, which should be stored away in boxes or under 
cover from the rain. It is most beneficial for scattering over 
fruit trees, flower-beds, etc., besides being an excellent fertiliser. 

Rhubarb.—Old roots may be dug up and divided if you want 
to increase the amount grown. Should any new varieties be 
required, the ground hola be dug to the depth of at least two 
feet, and heavily manured. Plant so that the crown is just 
visible above the soil, and then cover with two or three inches 
of long strawy manure. 

Have one or two of the old roots covered with leaves, manure, 
etc. Then protect the whole with an inverted box, old pail, or 
some somewhat similar covering. Leave till early in the new 
year, and point out to the lads that those roots covered in such 
manner produce sticks ready for pulling much earlier than those 
not receiving such attention. 

Each general plot should contain at least two varieties of 
thubarb. Early Sovereign is a fine early yariety, and should 
certainly be grown. Victoria is a good useful variety, and is 
very reliable. Roots that should bear next season will vary in 
price from sixpence upwards. 


FLowER CULTURE. 
Dead stems, etc., may be cleared from the borders, and some 





EXAMINING THE ‘‘ WooL.ty Aputs” (AMERICAN BLIGHT) WITH A 
DissECTING MicCRoscore. 


fine sifted ashes scattered over the surface. Roses, shrubs, and 
creepers may be planted in open dry weather, although on cold 
heavy soils this should be postponed until February or March. 
In the meantime the ground should be manured and thoroughly 


dug. 

Bulbs. —Should any remain unplanted they will begin to show 
signs of growth, and should be got in without delay. Hyacinths 
may still be placed in hyacinth glasses for blossoming in succes- 
sion. 

Dahlia tubers should be looked over frequently during Decem- 
ber, to see if any are decayed or diseased. If any are found to 
be showing signs of rotting, they should be at once removed, as 
they quickly contaminate healthy tubers that are stored near 
them. At the same time, securely tie any labels that may have 
become loose. Make a note of any labels that may require re- 
writing. Any good sound specimen tubers may be used for 
drawing from the object during the drawing lesson, and a lesson 
might be given with advantage on tubers generally, and the 
dahlia in particular. 

Digging of the plots may be carried out during fine weather 
in December, or even earlier, say in October or November, as 
soon as all the crops are taken up. In order that this operation 
may be properly and regylarly carried out, we do not advise 
growing winter greens on the lads’ own plots. Winter crops of 
greens, etc., should be grown on the general or experimental plot. 

Supposing A, B, C, D is a rough plan of the plot to be dug. First 
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oe & good dressing of farmyard manure over the surface of 
the same. Remove the soil from A, B, 1, 2, about 1 foot in depth 
and 12” in width, and wheel it to the space 5, 6, 7,8. You then 
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have a trench A, B, 1, 2, about 1 foot deep and 1 foot wide. Com- 
mence digging at 2, and dig the soil from 1, 2, 3, 4 into the trench 
A, B, 1,2. See that the spade is kept in a nearly upright position 
when digging, and that it is well driven into the soil with the 
left foot. ‘Three or four inches of soil in width is plenty for 


young boys to dig for one spadeful. This should be insisted on, ' 
in oO 


er that the spadeful of soil is dug up clean, and without 
undue strain on the boys. Proceed to dig over the plot in this 
way, doing a little at a time and thoroughly. Upon reaching the 
end of the plot C, D, you will (or should) have a trench from a 
foot to eighteen inches wide. Into this neatly place the soil 
at 5, 6, 7, 8, which you removed from A, B, 2,1. Points to be 


. 
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noted. Keep the trench well open as you dig, and if possible 
in a straight line. {Be careful to invert the soil, bringing the soil 
at the bottom of the spade well to the top, and the manure to 
the bottom. This is done with a bend of the back and a twist 
of the hands. Do not break the soil up with the spade, but 
leave it in as rough a state“as possible in order that the frost, 
wind, etc., may thoroughly pulverise it during the winter. Of 
course the preceding only applies to heavy clay soils when 
manuring and digging should auage be carried out in the late 

utumn and winter. On no account dig over heavy soils in the 


spring, if it can possibly be done before. Light soils may be 
manured and dug over in the early spring. But many of the 
failures in gardening, especially on heavy soils, is due to the 
fact that the ground was not dug over in time to be thoroughly 
exposed to the beneficial actions of the frost and rain, etc., during 
the winter. 

Digging is a splendid exercise, if carried out in a proper manner ; 
but, as stated before, do not attempt to dig too big a spadeful 
at a time. From practical experience, we find the best results 
obtained if the teacher arranges the lads so that they can first 
see the teacher dig a piece as an example, and then let the lads 
try their hand before they attempt digging their own plot. A 
practical lesson given by the teacher, explaining the various 
reasons for the work as he proceeds, produces good result with the 
class. Any “ finds ” in the shape of wireworms, leather-jackets, 
ete., should be placed in soil in tobacco tins, which are generally 
ventilated. These can be examined under the microscope, and 
a lesson given on the same on a gardening afternoon when it is 
too wet for practical work in the garden. We hope to touch on 
this part of the work later on, and to illustrate the same by means 
of photos of the class at work with the microscope. 

Bn very heavy soils, or ground used for the first time for a garden, 
ridging is to be recommended instead of digging. A lesson in 
ridging will appear in the January number of the Practical 
Teacher. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. R.; Awnxtous; R. H. (Cleveland); R. H. (Devon) ; 
SurReEysipE; W. K. (is it W. K. or M. K. ?); and Beaqryner.— 
A full scheme for school gardening will appear in the January 
issue of the Practical Teacher. I cannot therefore undertake to 
send copies of schemes by post. There is plenty of time if you 
submit your schemes at the end of January. 

Miss K.—Do not attempt too much. You cannot expect 
grand results the first year. At the same time I am glad to 
hear that you are going to “attempt” to teach “school garden- 
ing,” and that you “ think” you will find these notes helpful. 
"“Detaa.—ty Gamage’s. They have a splendid assortment. 

Mrs. F.; and W. K.—You might get a local carpenter to 
construct a frame. Gamage of Holborn would supply as cheaply 
as any one, and I believe they would pay carriage. At any rate, 
write for a quotation, including carriage. 

8. K.—You can give it a trial, but I doubt if you will succeed. I 
do happen to know that County Education Committees are provid- 
i pulsinenee in which bulbs may be grown for Nature study. 

» N. N,—Glad you found Bunyard’s trees good ones. 
Ziao.—It is somewhat odd, but several have 
a written in the same strain. Owing to the great 
“q demand for Circular 746 on gardening, issued 
) by the Board of Education, Wyman and Son, 
| Fetter Lane, E.C., the official printers and pub- 
lishers, have sold out. They are busy reprint- 
ing a fresh supply, and will have the same on 
sale on November 5, when they have promised 
to send me one. Write direct to them, enclos- 
ing three halfpenny stamps, being 1d. for the 
circular and 4d. for postage. 

Miss R.—Do not give up the subject. See 
answer to" “ Burton” in last issue of Practical 
Teacher, and also “‘ Certificate” in June issue. 

Sussex.—Try again, and keep on with the 
same treatment. You say you would like to 
see these notes published in book form. Per- 
haps you may some day. : 

RuIT; FatturgE; and Novics.—Any time, 
except hard frosty weather. Notes on pruning 
generally will appear later. 

Hortvus.—1. No; decidedly not. The treat- 
ment would be useless. 2. The position of the 
ground seems fairly good. 3. Bastard trenching 
should not be attempted by the girls. Ap- 
proach your Education Committee; they will 
pay for the thorough preparation of the soil. 

ven for garden plots for boys, they have paid 
for the initial digging. Approach them again. 

Go-aHEAD and Brownis.—Try Bunyard, 
Ltd., Maidstone, Kent. Their fruit trees can be relied upon. 
Plant as suggested in the last issue of the Practical Teacher. 

Pests; Acre; and Frurr (Staffs).—Winter spraying of fruit 
trees will be explained next month, I hope. 

Apvicgr.—1l. Examine the insects on the grease under a micro- 
scope, and obtain a book on pests. A good book on “ Garden 
Foes” has just been published by Amateur Gardening. Get 4 
copy. 2. No doubt you can if you persevere. 

J. W.—Plant Study in School, Field, and Garden, iby Bridges 
and Dicks. 
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HE above illustration shows a few of the striking 

covers of children’s books now to be seen in the 
bookshops in all their golden glory, awaiting the advent 
of the good uncle who has done so well this year in 
rubber, and can afford to laugh at the threatened land 
taxes, He will find the choice of a suitable gift-book 
a tax of a somewhat heavier character, and in pity 
for his perplexity we have gone the round of the book- 
shops, and selected a few of the volumes which can from 
every point of view be safely recommended. 

There are also many harassed head teachers who may 
find the following short notices helpful in their choice 
of Christmas gifts and book prizes ; while if our proffered 
help is inadequate, it will be an easy matter to write to 
some or all of the firms who advertise in this month’s 
Practical Teacher asking for complete catalogues. These 
lists are now sent out in very handsome form, fully illus- 
trated, and tastefully produced in every way. Truly 
we live in an age when only the best is good enough 
for the boy or girl. 

_In our visit to the Christmas bookshop we were par- 
ticularly anxious to find a suitable book of fairy stories 
for a little maiden of eight who avoids the irksomeness 
of this world by habitually living in the unreal realms 
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of fairyland. 
She is not yet 
old enough for 
The Lilac Fairy 
Book, from which we print, this month, 
in full colour one of Mr. Ford’s charming 
pictures, and which we reviewed last month. As for 
the old fairy tales, she knows them as well as we know 
the Practical Teacher post-box. We found, however, 
in our wanderings a book which specially interested 
us, partly because it is the work of one of our own 
contributors. It is entitled Little Lady Grimgruff and 
other Fairy Stories. The authoress is Miss Marie Bayne, 
the publishers Messrs. Sands and Co., and the illustra- 
tor Miss Helen Willett. This combination of workers 
kas produced a very tasteful and beautiful book. The 
stories are eight in number, and are drawn from various 
sources (Miss Bayne is too wise to tell new fairy stories, 
for there are none) ; the illustrations are in colour, and 
preserve the atmosphere of the tales; and the general 
style of production will please all whose taste has been 
educated on right lines. We selected Little Lady Grim- 
gruff after very mature consideration, and look forward 
with confidence to Christmas morning. 
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SELECTED BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


A Countess from Canada. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and 
Son.) 


The scene of this delightful story is laid in Canada, near 
Hndson Bay, long before the country was traversed by rail- 
ways. The heroine is a charming girl—such an one as the 
authoress always creates. Her father, the keeper of a store, 
meets with an accident which throws the burden of support 
on Katherine and her two younger brothers. Undaunted by 
what would have crushed a girl of poorer spirit, she successfully 
keeps the home ther and in a flourishing condition. Her 
kindness and consideration for others not only enhance her 
popularity, but secure the love of a young Englishman who 
comes to superintend the fishing industry. As the title indicates, 
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more apparent by the sweeping away of the artificialities of 
fashion in another sister ; and the weak selfishness of the third 
stands out in all its nakedness. ‘“‘ Back to the land ” is an ex. 
cellent test of character, and one wishes it could be more freely 
carried out. Girls will read this story with real interest and 
much profit. 


Celia: and the Parents. By Mrs. L. B. Walford. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.) 


We all know how well Mrs. Walford understands the modern 
girl, and we expect to find Celia outwardly careless but a real 
= sort, without any nonsense about her, when you get to 

now her. She is worth knowing, too, and so is Charlie, as you 

will agree when you have made their acquaintance through 

Messrs. Nelson, who perform the ceremony of introduction in 
their usual efficient manner. 





Grantham Gates and Other Stories. By Katherine E. 
Vernham. (The National Society.) 
Up-to-Date and a Lucky Sixpence. By Christabel R. 


) ee Coleridge. (The National Society.) 
g ea | p a7 Miss Vernham’s story deals with a difficult problem 
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in the psychology of childhood—how to treat a girl 
who, bereft of parents and left desolate, becomes a 
member of a happy household, and refuses to believe 
that the love and affection bestowed upon her are 
anything but cold charity. The tale is a suitable 
i one for children, but it has its lessons for parents. 
aH Miss Coleridge’s stories can also be recommended. 
y There is a delightful “‘ Carrollism” in the first one: 
j ““She sat down with a fump.” The last word looks 
like an attempted joint-utterance of “flop” and 
“bump!” “ Flump ” is decidedly useful. 


The Workman's Train. By Frances Ryves. (The 
National Society.) 
ay) To any one who has stood for a time at one of 
the London termini, and watched the trains disgorge 
the crowds of /boys and girls who are hurrying to 
“something in the city,” the thought cannot but 
arise, ““ What homes do these young people come 
from, and what are they going to do witb their 
lives?” The writer introduces us to a compart- 
ment full of girls, and gives us an insight into their 
f lives and occupations, their hopes and fears, their 
temptations, their struggles, and the wonderful 
influence the little acts of kindness of one good girl 
may have upon others. Although the tale is most 
readable, and will be enjoyed by the young, it 
raises within us an uncomfortable doubt, a haunting 
uneasiness, that society—that is, all of us—does 


"Waite nothing to brighten or shelter these young lives from 
al possible harm. If the conditions of life demand that 


these girls should work, it becomes a public duty to 
see that their homes, their health, their character, 
should be carefully supervised. 


The O'Shaughnessy Girls. By Rosa Mulholland. 
(Blackie and Son.) 


The reading of this charming story should do a 
great deal towards correcting the silly desire of 
some girls to figure on the stage. Of the two sisters 
in question, one falls a victim to the glamour of 
the theatre, only to find, as so many have, that 
“like apples on the Dead Sea’s shore,” the life is 
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@ succession of unexpected deaths in England results in making 
her a countess. There is a peculiar charm about the tales of 
this talented authoress; they are fresh, well written, sensible, 
and haunting. One cannot put the book down and forget the 
story, as may be done so easily with many commonplace tales. 


Three New Chum Girls. By Lilian Turner. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


One of those unexpected—and most unpleasant—turns of 
fortune’s wheel transfers three sisters, two brothers, and their 
uncle from an easy, indolent life in an English county home to 
canvas roof of a forty-acre selection in the back blocks of Aus- 
tralia. The trials and troubles, the readjustment of views, and 
the effect on character are well worked out. The budding 
suffragette becomes a real woman; the sterling gold is rendered 


“ashes to the taste.” The various troubles and 

struggles, and the return to a beautiful home and 

ideal mother, are depicted in a vivacious style, and 
the subsequent fortunes of the sisters provide enough romance for 
another volume. It will be difficult to find in the season’s out- 
put a more suitable book for girls. 


Six Devonshire Dumplings. By Margaret Batchelor. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.) 


This tale describes the adventures of six London children who 
come to stay with their grandparents in a country rectory. No 
one can help smiling at the two old maiden ladies, friends of 
the rector, at whose house most of the incidents occur. A boy 
is falsely accused of thefts, and is imprisoned ; but the rogue 1s 
the boy’s father, and one of the “dumplings” makes the discovery. 
The story is bright and interesting, and will form a delightful 
prize book. 
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Rosa Regina. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers.) 


The reader is first introduced to Margaret Norton, a widow, 
whose three little children sometimes express rather advanced 
ideas in baby language. One of the chief trials in Margaret’s 
life arises from her half-sister Sheba, who has been in a re- 
formatory without getting reformed, and whose relationship 
to herself Margaret is unwilling to become known. We see a 
good deal of the life of two charming young English girls and 
of their “ society ” cousins, and finally the plot thickens with 
the arrival of a young lady from the north. A valuable orchid 
the “ Rosa Regina,” is stolen from the orchid house, and Sheba 
is accused of the theft, but proves her innocence. We are sure 
that many girls will be delighted with Mrs. Meade’s delineation 
of girl characters. 


Stars in the Twilight. By Mary H. Debenham. (The National 
Society.) 

This is a book which holds the reader to the end. Rome in 
the fourth century—half-pagan, half-Christian, with a dissolute 
and enfeebled aristocracy, and a crushed and idle people—was 
a far different city from the Rome of the Cesars. The centre of 
government had already been moved to Byzantium. Christian 
churches and pagan temples stood side by side, and the old 
faith and the new were to be found not seldom even in members 
of one household. To be a Christian no longer meant the risk 
of imprisonment or death. It is into this atmosphere that Miss 
Debenham introduces her characters. They are so well drawn 
that nearly all of them seem quite real; indeed, several are 
historical. The reading of this story should stimulate any 
ordinarily intelligent young person to take a deeper interest 
in the history and troubles of the Early Church. 
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| A Little Bush Maid. By Mary Grant Bruce. (Ward, Lock, 


and Co.) 


A delightful tale of life in the Australian bush, which will be 
welcomed by any boy or girl. Norah, the “ Little Bush Maid,” 
is a most lovable little girl of twelve, with an intense affection 
for her daddy and her brother Jim. The latter brings home 
with him for the holidays two school chums, and the various 
amusements and excursions of the three boys and Norah are 
described in a charming manner. Then, too, there is the dis- 
covery of a hermit in the bush, who is afterwards nursed back 
to health and united to his wife and son, who had thought him 
dead. There is not a dull page in the book, and the readers 
will be only too sorry when they reach the end. 


Sarah’s School Friend. By May Baldwin. (W. and R. Cham- 
bers.) 


Sarah is the daughter of a millionaire mill-owner, who had 
risen from being a mill-hand. He is a harsh master, and much 
disliked by his employees. There is an utter lack of sympathy 
between him and his daughter, who has been educated at a 
fashionable boarding-school, and is constantly being annoyed 
by the lack of refinement in her parents. Her school-fellow, 

oratia, who comes to spend a holiday with her, brings out the 
best in all the people in this home of , Recon and even helps to 
settle a grievance with the mill-hands. Her happy nature and 
courtesy to all gradually have a good influence on Sarah, and 
the troubles that come on Sarah’s family have the effect of 
bringing them all into sympathy with one another. This is a 
book which will be much appreciated by our elder girls, and it 
is well illustrated. 


Greta’s Domain. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and Son.) 
While on their way to England to claim an estate, Greta, with 


| her mother, brother, and sister are put ashore on an island 


which seems to them quite deserted. As the mother is ill, Greta 


| has to take all the responsibility of managing for the family. 


They take possession of the only house, and find it filled with 
strange things. As they are convinced that the owner is a 
wrecker, they await his return with dread. In spite of this the 
time passes so very pleasantly that they hope that some one 
else will establish a better claim to Dawlish Warren, and that 
they may be allowed to retain “‘ Greta’s Domain.” The mystery 
of the owner is cleared up near the end of the book, and every- 
thing ends happily. The characters of Greta, Joey, and Bonnie 
are very nicely portrayed, and their adventures will be followed 
with interest by our elder boys and girls. 
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STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Erling the Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. (James Nisbet and Co.) 


We are delighted to see a new edition of this popular work 
of Ballantyne’s, and as its contents are so well known to most 
of those who are called upon to select prizes for boys, we feel 
sure they will include this in their list. There is a manly vigour 
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in the old Norse stories which never palls, especially when they 
are set down by such a popular boys’ writer as Ballantyne. 


Overdue. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and Son.) 

Mr. Collingwood’s tales are as breezy and varied as the sea 
he is so fond of describing, and the volume before us is no excep- 
tion. The narrator was a junior officer on one of the old sailing- 
ships to Australia, but an accidental meeting places him in the 
= of navigator and practically captain of an outward 

ound emigrant ship. The crew and emigrants, led away by 
an ex-schoolmaster, decide to steal the ship, take it to some 
uninhabited island in the Pacific, and set up a Socialistic com- 
munity. After dangers from coral reefs and Chinese pirates, 
the island is found and the settlement made. The discontent 
which was inevitable soon appears, and the hero, with the help 
of two of the crew and a girl, sail off with the ship, and bring 
it safely to its original destination. On the way a submarine 
explosion lifts to the surface a bed of pearl oysters, from which 
they soon gather a fortune; and, as it subsequently appears, 
the same cataclysm destroys the whole settlement of the 
mutineers. 


The Great Aeroplane. By Captain F. 8. Brereton. (Blackie and 
Son.) 


This thrilling book of adventure closely resembles the world- 
renowned works of Jules Verne in its bold flights of imagination ; 
and so realistic are the descriptions that quite impossible inci- 
dents appear as probable as the facts of our daily life. A young 
Englishman and two colonial friends help an inventor to save 
his aeroplane from incendiary spies, and in return he takes 
them for a cruise into different parts of the world. The 
account of their marvellous adventures will give many an 
hour’s delight to the numerous boys who read the book. 


True all Through : a School Story. By J. Harwood Panting. 
(W. and R. Chambers.) 


If any one supposes that this is the story of a goody- 
goody boy at school he will be much mistaken. We go 
through more than half the book before the hero, Hector 
Millard, goes to school; but we are led at once to take a 
keen interest in him, and in the manly way in which he 
faces the difficulties of his position, for although he does 
actually run away from Farmer Brinton, a distant relative 
who cruelly ill-treated him, he is to all intents and pur- 
poses driven out. The various characters in the book are 
all drawn in a life-like manner, and we feel they are real 
human individuals, each of whom bears his own part in 
the development and unravelling of the plot. We can most 
strongly recommend this to schoolboys in the middle and 
upper forms and classes. 


Our Secret Society. By W. Dingwall Fordyce. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.) 


Here we have a charming story of two boys and a girl 
forming a Sherlock Holmes Society for the detection of 
mysteries. One of the boys aids a detective in discovering 
the secret place of a gang of coiners, who had caused the 
rumour of ghosts in the village to hide their nefarious 
practices. The disguise of one of the rogues as a Chinese 
servant is very amusing. Interwoven with this is the 
narrative of the girl who had been washed ashore, and who 
discovers her father through a locket which had been 
buried in the sands. There are plenty of adventures to 
satisfy all juveniles, and this book should certainly be 
placed on the prize list of every school. 


A Peace Scout. By Irene H. Barnes. Itlustrated by J. B. 
Greene. (Church Missionary Society.) 


This book is dedicated by the author to the boy scouts 
of every land, and to British boys all over the world. The 
Stretton troop of scouts had arranged to combine for a 
camp out on the Heatherfold hills, and had had the good 
fortune to fix upon a period of glorious sunshine and breeze 
in the middle of August. Next to scouting, nature ex- 
ploring was dearest to the heart of one of the scouts, and 
great was his delight on discovering a squirrel’s nest, with 
three young ones which looked like furry balls. Of course, 
there is the camp life, with its spoilt cooking, and sports 
in regatta; also, in addition, many adventures and a 
mystery. The object of the book is the enlistment of 
Peace Scouts for the East, and describes the good work 
done by them. The work is plentifully illustrated, and 
will be welcomed by Boy Scouts throughout the world. 


The Insurgent Trail : a Story of the Balkans. By Tom Bevan. 
(7. Nelson and Sons.) 


The author of this tale gives a very vivid account of the political 
state of Turkey. The hero, an Englishman, with an American 
friend he happened to meet, has very many exciting adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes. He is imprisoned by mountain robbers 
for a ransom, but he is rescued by a girl insurgent whom he 
eventually marries. This book has four splendid illustrations 
in colours, and it is eminently suitable for a prize book, as boys 
will revel in the adventures, and even adults will find it interest- 
ing and entrancing. 


Heroic Legends. By Agnes Grozier Herbertson. (Blackie and Son.) 

This is a new and very handsome edition of an excellent 
collection of some of the world’s greatest tales of the Cid, King 
Arthur, Count Roland, Tell, St. George, Offero, and many 4n- 
other. Miss Herbertson knows her work, and is happy in her 
illustrator, so that the stories lose nothing of their immortal 
charm. Happy is the youth or maiden who finds this by the 
porridge plate on Christmas morning. 














The Invisible Island. 
Son.) 


The writer gives us any amount of adventures in this volume. 
The hero, Jim Mackay, is a gold prospector in Queensland, and 
he discovers that what was generally supposed to be a fog- 
covered mud-bank is really an island containing auriferous reefs. 
In his endeavours to secure his prize he has to contend with 
Chinese, who are using the place to facilitate the immigration 
of Chinamen without paying the poll-tax. There is also a keen 
and complicated struggle to discover the whereabouts of some 
Chinese treasure which has been stolen, and for which a great 
reward has been offered by the Chinese Government. After 
much fighting with aborigines, pirates, etc., the treasure is dis- 
covered, and the gold reef secured. Boys with any fondness 
for adventure will greatly enjoy the book. 


By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie and 


The Maynard Cousins. By Geoffrey H. White. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.) 

Every boy and girl likes a laugh, and therefore all should read 
this very humorous tale. It is really a boys’ book, but there 
are very few girls who would not enjoy the story. The author 
portrays the difference between the Maynard children, who 
lived in the country, and who have been left very much to their 
own resources—their father being an absent-minded professor— 
and their cousin, an only child, who has lived nearly all his life 
in London. After the cousin has stayed for @ short time, he 
becomes conscious of their superior talents as regards games ; 
but when put to the test he proves his worth. 
This book ought to be on the prize list of every 
school this Christmas, as it is one of the bright- 
est and best we have seen for a long time. 
It is well printed, with coloured pictures, cheap, 
very amusing, and well written. 


Once Bitten, Twice Shy: a Tale of Peter the Great. 
(7. Nelson and Sons.) 


In this book we have the adventures of Garth 
Ingram, whose father owns and captains the ship 
Bird of Fortune, and who is allowed six weeks of 
absence in Russia to procure the skins of bears 
and wolves as samples for the English market, 
thereby satisfying his own passionate love for the 
life of a hunter, and at the same time opening 
up a new branch of trade with England. Through 
rumour of his death by a bear his father sails 
without him, and he remains in Russia; and he 
agrees with a trader to employ his energies in 
hunting and to sell him the furs. While in the 
forest he saves the life of the Tsar who is at- 
tacked by wolves. He has numerous adventures, 
and so has Marjorie, the English girl whom he 
marries, and who is loved ca persecuted by a 
Russian noble. There are two coloured pictures 
in the book, which will be an acceptable prize 
both for girls and boys. 


Hawkwood the Brave: a Tale of Medieval Italy. 
By William Beck. Iilustrated by W. R. 8. 
Stott. (Blackie and Son.) 


In this tale is set forth how the White Com- 
pany under the leadership of Sir John Hawkwood 
warred in Italy, and the adventurous career of 
his young squire, Neville Manning. How this 
young warrior twice rescues Sir Bartolomeo Del 
Torre of Milan; daringly abducts Gian Visconti 
from the palace fortress of the Duke of Milan; is 
knighted on the beach when the White Company 
almost win Florence by assault; and how the 
company was disbanded through treachery, is 
vividly told. England has produced no finer 
soldier than Sir John Hawkwood, and in this 
book boys will read of some of his daring exploits. 
We cordially recommend this prize book for boys. 
The Red Knight. Whitham. 
and Son.) 


This is a romantic story of the chivalrous times 
of Edward the Third and the Black Prince. The 
main interest of the plot is the saving of the 
baby Lord of Marske, and the mystery attach- 
ing to the three youths who appear to be the rightful lord 
in after years. Two of these boys are esquires to the king. 


By G@. 1. (Blackie 
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The third comes on the scene as the son of the Earl of Salisbury’s 
horse-manager, and serves as groom to the king. The three 
have many adventures. One persecutes the groom with insults 
and great wrongs, the other becomes his sworn friend. The 
groom, the Boy of Wark as he is called, wearing the red arms of 
the dead Lord of Marske, does great deeds in the Forest of Marske, 
overthrows “ all the king’s horses and all the king’s men,” and, 
in the moment of triumph, lets bis enemy go unscathed for the 
sake of alady. The story ends happily, with the mystery solved. 
The book is beautifully presented. 


St. Bartholomew's Eve. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 


Messrs. Blackie and Son are doing wisely in issuing Mr. 
Henty’s works in a cheaper edition, although the various works 
of the prince of story writers for boys were always worth the 
price charged for them. There is no safer period for the novelist 
who wishes to fill his book with exciting episodes than the troubled 
time when the plots and counterplots of the Huguenots and 
Catholics kept France in a continual state of agitation. A 
gentleman’s life depended upon his address, his courage, and 
swordsmanship, for he could not travel many miles without 
meeting a foe. The hero, a staunch English lad, visits his 
Huguenot cousins, and becomes involved in the civil war then 
raging. He rapidly develops into a man, and comes triumph- 
antly through the dangers which threaten him, finally escaping 
from Paris on the night of the horrible massacre arranged 
by a craven king. It is, perhaps, needless to say that his 


**Truge Dog StTortss.” 


(George G. Harrap.) 


bravery also wins for him a charming wife to share his English 
home. 
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“ They form a Series of which Messrs. Longmans have good reason to be proud.”—The Treasury. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


“At Christmas-tide we long for Lang, and for 
Lang we look to Longmans, Green, & Co.” 
—Mornine Rays. 


New Volume for 1910. 


THE LILAG FAIRY BOOK. 


With coloured plates and numerous other illustrations, 
by H. J. Forp. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With many black-and-white 


pictures. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With many black-and-white 
ictures. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With many black-and-white 
pictures. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With many black-and- 
white pictures. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With many black-and-white 
pictures. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With many black-and-white 
pictures. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With many black-and-white 
pictures. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. With many black-and- 
white pictures. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With many black-and-white 
pictures. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With many black-and- 
white pictures. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. With many 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, With many black-and-white 
pictures. 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. .With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 

THE BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. With 
many coloured and black-and-white pictures. 


THE RED BOOK OF HEROES. With many coloured and 
black-and-white pictures. 














From ‘The Lilac Fairy Book.” 





LONGMANS' NEW 


SERIES OF PRIZE BOOKS. 


(With very few exceptions, the text and illustrations in these books are selected from the volumes of Mr. Lang's Fairy Book Series.) 


Crown 8vo (7) inches by 5 irches), bound in cloth, with gilt side and back. 


TALES OF THE FAIRIES. First Series. Waa 4 col- 
oured plates and 18 other illustrations. 

TALES OF PAIRIES. Second Series. w ith 4col- 
oured plates one 16 other illustrations. 1s. 

TALES OF MANCE. With as coloured plates and 15 





Magic "RING, ETC. With coloured frontispiece tispiece and 29 other ppastretions. 
2s. BEAUTY THE BEAST, ETC. 


THE TRUE STORY OF LITTLE GOLDEN-HOOD, ETC. | THE FORTY THIEVES, ETC. With coloured frontis 
— oneured frontispiece and 23 other illustra- -_ Dry e and 2 eet illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


AGI GIFTS, ETC. With — ~ oa fron 





see tocheedl 4 ond 2 other illustrations. With coloured { With cele ured fron- 
other illustrations. 1s RMAID, . th colou fron tispiece and 34 other illustrations. 2s. fd 
TALES OF THE ROUND TABLE. With 4 coloured tispiece and 20 other illustrations, 2s. LITTLE WILDROSE, ETC. With ~ oured frontispiece 
slates and 21 other illustrations. 1s. 6d. ELP w =< coloured frontispiece and 25 other illustratio — 2s 
TALES OF THE GREEK SEAS. By Anparw Lane. and 19 other illustrations E SNOW QUEEN, ETC. vith coloured frontispiece 
With 7 illustrations. 2s. ETTY GOLDILOCKS, . With qeeune frontis- and 25 other illustrations 28 
= or — By Axprew Lavo. With 6 illustra piece and 2 other iiestzetions. abe ALADDIN AND THE WON DERFUL LAM? ETC. 
jons. By Atice With coloured frontispi i 36 other illustra 
THE THREE “DWARTS, ETC. tone coloured frontis- | Seexees. With 12 illustrations. 2s. +4 ‘ tions. ‘2, 6 Bal. sere sgnthene a, , 
anc other illustrations. 2s. | MAR US MUSICIAN, ETC. With coloured eae JOHN, ETC. With coloured frontispiece anc 
THE RtvisibLi PRince, Er0. vith pernnee frontis- frontispiece is other illustrations ~ fe coun me other illustrations 28. 64. ; 
an other illustrations. 2 BIN! (Abridged ) D. By Sir Pency Firzrataics. 
THE ELVE HUNTSMEN, ETC. With coloured fron- | With coloured frontispiece and 10 other illustra- | (Abridged edition.) With coloured frontispiece, § 
tispiece and 25 other illustrations, 2s. tions. 2s. 6d ' full-page and numerous illustrations in the text. 3s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON. NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA. 


























BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Gateway to Tennyson: Tales and Extracts fron the Poet's 
Works, with an Introduction by Mrs. Andrew Lang. (T. 
Nelson and Sons.) 


[t is difficult to know where to commence in our description 
of this most beautiful volume. It is such a treasury of good 
things, both as regards contents and production, that it seems 
superfluous to praise it. The plan of compilation is excellent. 
A beginning is made with an introduction from the pen of that 
fairy-godmother of the children, Mrs. Andrew Lang. She deals 
in a delightfully insinuating manner with exactly those facts 
in the poet’s life which are calculated to prepare the reader for 
the extracts from his works which follow. The m 
principal stories from the “‘ Idylls of the King” 
are told in simple prose, following for the 
most part the ‘* Morte d’ Arthur ” of Sir Thomas 
Malory and the Welsh “ Mabinogion.” This 
is certainly better for children than it would 
have been to give Tennyson’s blank verse tales 
in their entirety. Interspersed, however, we 
find certain of the simpler and better-known 
passages included as they stand, such as “Elaine 
in the Cave ” and “ Morte d’Arthur.” In addi- 
tion to the Arthurian tales we were pleased to see 
that the story of Becket had been told in 
prose. The incidents in English history con- 
nected with the struggle between the great 
archbishop and the fiery king were never 
more picturesquely presented than in Tenny- 
son’s fine drama. The actual poems given in 
this selection are no less acceptable, being 
chosen for their appeal to children by reason 
of their colour and romance. We now come 
to the aspect of the book itself, and it is 
impossible to conceive how this could have 
been better. Here we have beautiful type 
printed on large paper—in very truth, a fair 
page. Lavish margins have been most ef- 
fectively decorated with sketches in black- 
and- white. These are so numerous as to 
appear upon nearly every page, and a brave 
sequence they make of knight and lady, turret 
and ford, moat and tourney, all delightfully in 
keeping with the subject matter which they 
illustrate. But the feature par excellence is the 
coloured illustrations, which number sixteen, 
and are from drawings by Norman Little. The 
artist, both in conception and execution, has 
caught the spirit of his text, and his pictures 
have lost nothing in reproduction. The book 
is completed by finely decorated end-papers, 
and is handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


The Poetry of Empire. Selected and edited by 
John and Jean Lang. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack.) 


It is a comparatively easy matter to put to- 
wee a chronological arrangement of standard 

nglish poetry which has reference to the 
— of the Empire; but this volume differs 
rom others in the excellent quality of the 
verse (no doggerel being introduced for the 
purpose of filling a gap in time), in the large 
number of copyright pieces included, and in 
the very handsome and tasteful manner in 
which the printing, binding, and illustrations 
are done. The type is large and well spaced, 
the page is broad and ample, and the pictures 
consist of a set of sixteen excellent reproduc- 
tions from drawings by W. Rainey. The volume concludes with 
& poem by John Sandes on the death of King Edward, which we 
have not seen before, and which has several excellent qualities. 


Parables from Nature. By Margaret Gatty. (G. Bell and Sons, 
Limite d.) 


More than half a century has elapsed since the first series of 
these Parables was published. Mrs. Gatty, who died in 1873, 
was the daughter of Lord Nelson’s chaplain on the Victory. 
The present edition, a very handsome one and well illustrated, 
contains thirty-seven stories, many of which will be read again 
and again by the child into whose hand the book comes. The 
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town-bred boy or girl will need to have some things explained ; 
for while the countryside is open every day to the villager, it 
18, In many aspects, a hopeless mystery to the dweller in towns. 


Home Fun. By Cecil H. Bullivant. (T.C.and E. C. Jack.) 


_ This capacious volume contains, to quote the cover, “ Con- 
juring, Ventriloquism, Theatricals, Electric and Scientific Ex- 
periments, Illusions, Marionettes, Minstrelsy, Shadowgraphy, 
Photo Pastimes, etc, etc, etc.”” These and other things are fully 
explained, described, and illustrated, and if there is a dull mo- 
ment in the impending holidays, why, then, it will be no fault 
of Messrs. Jack. The book contains some 550 odd pages, is 
well and strongly bound, and has a useful index. ‘“ Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen,” and buy this volume without delay, for 





‘Tae Gateway TO Tennyson.” (‘T. Nelson and Sons.) 


it means for you uninterrupted slumbers in the sacred hours of 
the holiday afternoon. 


More Stories from Shakespeare. (7. C. and E. C. Jack.) 
Celtic Tales. (T.C. and E. C. Jack.) 


Here we have two of Messrs. Jack’s famous “ Told to the 
Children Series,” dainty in contents and in form. The first 
little volume is not a rehash of Lamb, but contains simple 
renderings of Hamlet, King John, Macbeth, Richard the Third, 
Lear, Pericles, and Julius Casar. The second contains the 
romantic tales of the Star-Eyed Deirdre, the Four White Swans, 
and Dermat and Grania. 
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For Love and Honour: a Book of Stories from History. By 
Douglas Stedman, B.A. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


Mr. Stedman has directed his attention to many periods of 
history, both English and foreign, and has given us a collection 
of stories written in the most vivacious and captivating manner. 
In the first tale, for instance, we are carried away overseas to 
listen to the story of Wiglaf, King of the Weder-Geats, in which 
he tells of wonderful incidents in the life of his former friend 
and king, Beowulf, the same whose deeds form the subject 
matter of our first English narrative poem. England before the 
Normans is represented by a story of Mercia and East Anglia. 
Norman England provides material for a tale of William Fitz- 
Osbern, and the unrest on the Welsh border. The great Nor- 
thumbrian house of the Percies figures in three of the stories. 
The daring and impetuous Hotspur dominates two, including 
that on Otterburn, while Ralph Percy is the subject of another 
written round the struggles of the Yorkists and Lancastrians. 
There are many other British stories, introducing such con- 


‘Tue WiLp Swans anp OTHER Srortzs.” 


spicuous characters as Richard Cour de Lion, Edward the Third, 
the brave archers of Robin Hood, and Black Douglas, James 
the First of Scotland, Margaret Tudor, and Bluff King Hal, and 
a host of others, not omitting Dick Turpin (beloved of young 
readers), and his “ knights of the road.” Certain of the stories 
dealing with other lands have an English connection. Thus 
that of the Greek girl, Carmen, has for setting the Crusades, with 
Richard Plantagenet in the foreground, while that entitled “* The 
Schloss on the Rhine ”’ really deals with the Monmouth rebellion, 
and introduces the notorious Judge Jeffreys. There remains to 
mention two other stories, “Jeanne la Pucelle” and “ Vive 
l’Empereur,” which are two of the most beautifully written in 
the book. The former tells once again the ever fresh story of 
Joan of Arc, the pure and simple peasant girl, pattern of true 
patriotism and implicit faith. The latter deals with the early 
campaigns of Napoleon Bonaparte, but its interest centres chiefly 
in the services rendered to the Emperor by a brave and devoted 
girl. In every respect this book is a model of what it sets out 
to be. The stories, which are thoughtfully arranged in chrono- 
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logical order, are instinct with the true spirit of romance, and 
the coloured illustrations cannot be too highly praised. The 
publishers have, in every detail, availed themselves to the full 
of the best methods of book production, and the result is a volume 
which it is a pleasure to read and a joy to possess. 


The Story of a Brave Child : a Child's Life of Joan of Arc. By 
Annie Matheson. (T'. Nelson.and Sons.) : 


Here we have a simple and pathetic story of Blessed Joan of 
Arc. That such a life should be told specially for the benefit of 
the children is greatly to be desired, and the authoress has suc- 
cessfully accomplished the task. Simple though her manner 
of writing is, there is yet a wealth of material which has ensured 
the inclusion of all the important historical facts. Once again 
we follow the story of the Maid with wondering interest. As we 
turn each page there is no question in our minds as to the reality 
of Joan’s heavenly visitants and their message. As no effect 
18 greater than its cause, so such a devotion to the cause of God’s 
glory and her country’s service must, it seems to us, have 
been divinely inspired. The springs of conduct in such a 
life were surely from a source hidden from other eyes. We 
have been struck by the way in which the writer in the 
course of her narrative introduces for purposes of illustration 
and comparison many pretty Biblical and classical stories. 
This beautifully printed book is illustrated most effectively 
after the works of certain great French artists, whilst the 
frontispiece is a reproduction in colours of Sir John Gilbert's 
fine picture, “‘ Joan at the Coronation of Charles the Seventh.” 
A suitable binding in cloth, prettily decorated with a gilt 
design, completes what is in every respect a very pleasing 
volume. 


Stories from Shakespeare. 
G. Harrap.) 


A Harrap book is always a thing of beauty, second to 
none, and far ahead of most in the matter of production ; 
but this particular Harrap book has a special charm. It 
contains eleven Shakespeare stories, well told, with perhaps 
a little too much quotation, and sixteen full-page coloured 
illustrations in bright but tasteful tints, reproduced from 
drawings by Gertrude W. Hammond, R.LI. 


Retold by Thomas Carter. (George 


True Dog Stories. By Lilian Gask. 


F This handsome book contains sixteen dog stories, well told 
from modern sources, and capably illustrated by E. 8. and 
Dorothy Hardy. It says a good deal for the well-trained 
modern child that nothing pleases him better than an animal 
story, while the boy or girl inclined to tease and torment 
dumb creatures will be insensibly influenced to kindness and 
consideration by reading this volume. We can recommend 
it with the greatest confidence. 


(George G. Harrap.) 


Note.—For further reviews of Gift Books, see page 406. 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CAN BE SELECTED FROM THE 


COLLECTION NELSON. 





NOW READY. 
1. LA PEAU DE CHAGRIN; LE CURE DE TOURS; 


LE COLONEL CHABERT. 
2, LA CAMPAGNE DE RUSSIE. 
By Général Cte Philippe de Ségur. 

3, INTRODUCTION A LA VIE DEVOTE. 

By S. Francois de Sales. 
By Alphonse Daudet. 
By Vite E.-M. de Vogiié. 
By Jean de la Brete. 
By Léon Tolstot. 
By Arthur Lévy. 


By Balzac. 


to 


a) 


4. LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. 
. LES MORTS QUI PARLENT. 
6. MON ONCLE ET MON CURE. 
7. ANNA KARENINE. (2 vols.) 

8. NAPOLEON INTIME. 

9. LES FRANCAIS DE MON TEMPS. By Vite @. d’Avenel. 
10. LES ROQUEVILLARD. By Henry Bordeaux. 


Other Volumes in preparation, 


uo 


T. NeEtson AND Sons, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 

















Our Art and Handwork Section. 


DRAWING IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
TILLMOUTH COUNCIL SCHOOL, CORNHILL-ON-TWEED.—II. 


BY DAVID SUMMERSON. 


SENIORS. 


HE preceding articles deal with the steps leading 
up to the work of the senior group—Standards 
IV.-VII. Briefly recalling what is attempted, we see 
that in the lowest group the work is confined to the 
drawing of straight and curved lines as they are met 
with in the object; to estimating—roughly—length in 
relation to breadth; and to acquiring such command of 
the crayon that the representation in form and colour 
is, as far as possible, true. 
The juniors’ work advances a stage further by the 
selection of more difficult examples, and by a change of 


through objects than through Nature forms. The 
simplest things to begin with are based on the 
cylinder; and the first principle to teach is that, in a 
circular object, placed horizontally, the width from 
front to back diminishes as the object approaches the 
eye-level, while the width from side to side remains 
the same. This is easily demonstrated by holding a 
child’s hoop in various positions before the class. The 
principle may be further illustrated by a reference to 
the tops of a jam jar, basin, and pail. The tops of a 
number of cylindrical objects placed at different dis- 
tances below the eye-level may now be drawn. 

When mistakes occur—wide ellipses are very common 





Puate III. 


medium. As no drawing can be good unless it is a 
true and faithful rendering of what is seen, the impor- 
tance of accurate observation has been emphasised, and 
we have endeavoured to show how the teacher may 
promote the habit of careful observation in young 
children. While some appreciation of form is con- 
sidered sufficient for the lowest group, the juniors are 
shown that there is a reason, not only for the form of 
the object, but also for the material of which the object 
is made. This side of the work may be profitably 
developed. Details of objects should be carefully ex- 
amined and their purpose investigated, so that the 
children learn to differentiate between what is useful 
and essential, and what is merely ornamental. 


Oxnsect Drawina. 
Although most of the drawing is from Nature, we 
cannot afford to neglect hand-made objects entirely, 
as certain principles in perspective are taught better 


—we must go back to the beginning. The object is 
placed so that the top is at the eye-level. Questioning 
will lead the boy to see that the circle now appears as 
a straight line; a little below the eye-level as a very 
narrow ellipse. The object is finally moved to the 
position where the mistake occurred, and the drawing 
is compared with the object. By drawing the top of 
the object only, we have but one difficulty—that of 
wide ellipses—to overcome, and the boy soon begins to 
get his ellipses correct when he has several of different 
dimensions, placed at different levels, to practise from. 
Positions above the eye-level follow naturally. After 
these preliminary exercises, simple cylindrical forms 
with very little detail—such as a cheese-box, sieve, and 
jar—are given. The lines indicating the sides are, of 


course, tangential to the ellipses at the top and bottom. 
In the early stages the whole ellipse, whether seen or 
not, is drawn, and the common fault of “ pointed ends ” 
is avoided. 
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The reason why the ellipse farther from the eye-level 
is rounder than that nearer has already been shown. 
Where thickness (a rim) is represented by an outer and 
inner ellipse, the reason for the increased width at the 
sides should be clearly understood. Objects with slant- 
ing sides—a pail, plant-pot, mallet, milk-bowl—can be 
treated in this group. No new principle is involved, 
but as the ellipses vary in size, careful observation is 
necessary to get the drawing correct. 

The representation of straight-lined objects calls for 
closer attention than anything the children have previ- 
ously attempted. For the first lessons a closed box 
is placed so that each child has a front view. The lid 
also is seen. 

We may reasonably expect the children to draw the 
nearest side without guidance; but a glance at each 
paper will satisfy us that the main points—vertical 
ends, height and width duly proportioned, and the top 
and bottom horizontal—have been correctly shown. 

The children are now asked to notice the back edge 
of the lid, and to compare the width, as they see tt, 
with the front of the box. If we ask how wide the lid 
appears after this comparison, there is the danger of 
weak children following a lead which they have not 
determined for themselves. Let them mark the width, 
therefore, and draw a line through it right across the 
paper. When this has been done, mistakes can be 
dealt with, and the children may say what the width 
appears to them—half as wide as the front, about a 
third, etc. The next step is to mark off the length of 
the back edge, noticing where the ends fall when com- 
pared with the ends at the front. These are joined, 
and the box is complete. 

After the work is cleaned up, why the ends of the 
lid appear to approach each other is explained. The 
next exercise is an open box of different dimensions, 
which introduces vertical lines at the back. 

The child’s attention at this stage is directed to the 
first principles of perspective on a large scale. Out 
in the fields he can see that upright posts in the fencing 
always appear upright, and that they appear to decrease 
in size as the distance they are from us increases, while 
the parallel wires seem to converge. These truths may 
be illustrated further by observing the iron uprights 
on the school wall, the telephone posts on the highroad, 
the furrows on ploughed land, railway lines, and the 
park wall. 

We can now show how to draw rectangular objects 
when a side and end, viewed from the front, are visible. 
The closed box will serve again. The difficulty with 
beginners is to estimate correctly the angles at which 
the lower edges recede. 

The children notice how many upright lines are seen, 
and draw the nearest, indicating the position only. 
The pencil, held up between the finger-tips at arm’s 
length and parallel to the body, is lowered, so that it 
seems to touch the bottom of the nearest corner. The 
horizontal line represented by the pencil may now be 

drawn. The children, with pencils held as before, are 
required to determine which of the two bottom edges 
makes the greater angle with the pencil, how much 
greater, the size of the larger angle. When they have 
decided these points for themselves, they may try to 
draw the angles. 

The height of the vertical line is marked off, and 
after the fact that parallel lines appear to converge has 
been recalled, the upper edges of the side and end are 
drawn. The length of these is estimated, the vertical 
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lines are set down, and the drawing is completed by the 
addition of the two lines at the back. Practice only 
can remedy the general mistake of making the angle at 
the bottom too large. The children discover, sooner or 
later, that when these angles are over-estimated, the 
box appears to be tilted up at the back. 

When these first principles have been thoroughly 
mastered, objects based on circular or rectangular forms 
—a drum, Noah’s ark, travelling bag—can be taken 
in hand. Interest and variety are all-important, which 
should not be forgotten when thinking out suitable 
objects to be brought into school. Various objects by 
the seniors are shown on Plate I. All the drawings 
in this class are coloured after the pencil sketch has 
been criticised, with the exception of the preliminary 
exercises outlined above. Empty boxes may be valu- 
able from the teacher’s point of view, but are not very 
interesting to children, so they need not be coloured. 
The fishing basket and rook rifle appeal to the sporting 
tastes of the boys. The rifle was drawn by a game- 
keeper’s son, and I think he was really sorry when he 
had finished it. The ginger-jar is the work of a boy 
eleven years old. School furniture is represented by 
the easel. Further severe examples of the dry and 
dusty order are a table, chair, cupboard, and teacher’s 
desk, though I am bound to confess that the appear- 
ance of these useful articles as “ objects” is not hailed 
with delight. 

Shadows are always shown with small objects; but 
as our main room has large windows on all sides but 
the south, there are difficulties connected with light 
and shade. By using blackboards as screens, and suit- 
able backgrounds, we manage to show contrasts in tone, 
due to lighting to some extent. Bottles, vases, and 
rounded forms generally should never be left “ flat.” 
The children should be encouraged to render gradations 
from dark to light from the very first, and to put “ as 
much as they can see ” into the drawing. 


Nature Drawina. 


What impresses one most in drawing from Nature is 
the wonderful variety of hue and shape that common 
things possess, and the no less wonderful adaptation 
of plants, birds, and animals to their surroundings. 
The child should learn through his drawing and observa- 
tion lessons—for these go hand-in-hand—that every 
mark on a twig, every line on a flower, is there for a 
special purpose. He may not be able to draw more 
than a simple little spray, but that is no reason why 
he should not be taught to look abroad and see the 
colours with which Nature paints the woods and hills. 
His drawing will be all the better if he is able to use his 
eyes outside the school. 

As soon as the leaves are off the trees a very useful 
set of lessons can be arranged on winter buds. Twigs 
of the horse-chestnut, sycamore, lilac, ash, oak, beech, 
and lime make good copies, as the buds are fairly large, 
and the details are easily seen. The buds vary greatly 
in size, colour, shape, texture, number, and in the 
arrangement of the scale leaves. Compare the hard, 
green enamel of the sycamore bud with the rough, 
brownish-black of the ash. This difference is typical. 
The twigs also vary in colour, texture, and size. The 
lime is a beautiful red, while the ash is greyish-green, 
and the beech bright brown. With all these differences 
they have many points in common, such as leaf-scars, 
increased width below the leaf, and scale marks (rings). 
When a boy has worked these exercises carefully, it is 
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Puate I. 















































certain that to him, henceforth, all twigs will not be 
brown, nor tell-tale bud scales arranged on the same 
plan. 

In spring, when the leaves are beginning to unfold, 
a tree may be chosen, and the development of the buds 
shown. If different trees are allotted to the boys for 
observation, there will be interesting records for com- 
parison on completion. 

Plate II. shows this work carried out with the horse- 
chestnut and sycamore. Fig. 1, the horse-chestnut bud 
beginning to unfold; Fig. 2, leaves breaking through ; 
Fig. 3, leaves on long stalks, flower buds showing among 
the half-open leaves; Fig. 4, leaves spreading out, 
flower buds larger; Fig. 5, wide open leaves, showing 
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attachment ; Fig. 6, three early stages of the sycamore ; 
Fig. 7, leaves breaking through the bright pink scale 
leaves; Fig. 8, flower buds showing; Fig. 9, leaves 
almost unfolded ; Fig. 10, sycamore seeds. 

Butterflies and moths provide a pleasant change in 
the winter months, but both the drawing and colouring 
call for most careful observation. Each boy should 
have a separate copy placed on a piece of white paper. 
If the butterfly is taken up by the pin, and not moved 
until it is replaced in the box, risk of damage is avoided. 

Plate III. shows moths—(1) scarlet tiger, (2) cream- 
spot tiger, (3) red underwing, (4) Kentish glory; and 
butterflies—(5) peacock, (6) lesser tortoise-shell. Three 
boys painted two each in the order given. 








ART AND 


THE BOOK. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN WRITING AND EARLY PRINTING: WILLIAM CAXTON. 


BY W. E, 


WE can easily imagine the excitement in many a 

continental city when news of the wonderful 
and secret craft of printing reached the scribes and 
illuminators who had for so long formed an honourable 
guild under strong protection. There must have been 
many a portentous shake of the head among the far- 
seeing, for if the Pope’s “ Indulgence,” printed by 
Gutenberg, had come to hand, the master scribes must 
have seen what a powerful rival they had to face. 
Coupled with this would come the disquieting account 
of the rapidity with which the new craftsmen could 
turn out their work. Much more to the point was the 
question of cost. 

No doubt there were clamourings among the scribes, 
but printing spread in spite of them. None but Germans 
as yet knew the secrets of the new craft; and down 
every main road from Mainz and Cologne to the univer- 
sities, to Rome, Venice, Paris, Lyons, the printers passed 
with their presses. Probably they had received a cordial 
invitation. For learning had revived; books were in 
constant demand ; the scribes worked day and night ; 
never were such times for the Writers’ Guild, for the 
illuminists, the binders, and the booksellers. Yet the 
students could not be supplied fast enough, and prob- 
ably many experiments had been made in other countries 
than Germany before Gutenberg obtained a satisfactory 
result. 

Of course, each travelling printer carried his own 
type, which, as I have pointed out, was based on the 
handwriting commonly used by the illuminators and 
scribes. But each country, and almost each city, had 
its own “style,” its particular handwriting, which 
marked its manuscripts sharply from those sent out 
from other centres. When the German printers arrived, 
they often found their type unsuitable; it became 
necessary to cut new punches in order to imitate the 
local handwriting as closely as possible. 

When, for instance, the two master-printers, Conrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, carried their press 
to Italy, they stayed for some time at a monastery at 
Subiaco, near Rome, where the cardinal was a scholar 
and book-lover. Among the monks were many Ger- 
mans. It was not surprising that the two printers 
found themselves welcomed with open arms; so wel- 
come, indeed, that they set up their press in the 
monastery, and there printed four books—not in German 
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type, the old “ black” letter such as Gutenberg used, 
but a new fount, designed and cut in the monastery 
most probably, and based upon Italian handwriting. 
Those who designed types in early days were indeed 
artists. They were probably the professional scribes 
living in monasteries, or members of a guild. A little 
experience taught them where it was necessary to cut 
away flourishes from the type (perhaps the question of 
expense arose, as simple forms would cost less to cut 
than more elaborate and ornamented); their artistic 
training and instincts guided them in their search for 
simple yet beautiful forms. As a result, the earliest 
books printed at Mainz, Lyons, Venice, and Paris are 
noted for their fine type. Later, as fresh fashions set 
in, less capable men designed the new founts, which 
became weak and inartistic, sometimes positively ugly. 


PRINTING IN ENGLAND: WILLIAM CAXTON. 


Printing was late in reaching England. This is a 
rather curious fact, when we call to mind what a high 
station English art had reached in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. Her architects, builders, 
artists, writers, and illuminators were welcomed abroad ; 
they built and decorated foreign cathedrals, and sup- 
plied them with books; English art was a well-known 
and honourable term. Yet it was not until more than 
twenty years after Gutenberg’s Bible had sent printers 
travelling all over the continent, that the first book was 
printed in England. It is still more curious that the 
first English printer had learnt the craft as an amateur. 

Certainly the age was not favourable for the gentler 
arts in an England torn by civil war. For Gutenberg’s 
art was spreading on the continent during the years 
when the Wars of the Roses played havoc with artistic 
crafts. Only when the country had settled down under 
Edward the Fourth was it possible for nobles and mer- 
chants to turn their thoughts once more to their treasured 
books, since merchants were often scholars too. One 
wool merchant we know to have been fond of his books. 
William Caxton, born 1422, in the weald of Kent (where, 
as he said afterwards, they spoke but rough English) 
came to London as apprentice to Robert Large, a rich 
mercer, afterwards Lord Mayor. When his master died, 
in 1441, Caxton went over to Bruges, then perhaps the 
most important trading city in the busiest country in 
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A Pace From CAXTON’S FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN Bruces, “THe RecuyELL or THE HistoRyeEs or Troy.” 
(By courtesy of the Director of the British Museum.) 

















Europe. Here from all parts of the Continent, as well 
as from England, wool-merchants foregathered in such 
numbers that there seem to have been “ colonies ”’ or 
“ quarters,” each under its own head and governed by 
its own rules. Caxton became head of the English 
mercers and wool-merchants at Bruges. 

In 1471 he gave up business. No doubt the English 
had special consideration in Burgundy, for its duchess, 
Margaret, was sister to Edward the Fourth. Caxton 
settled down to his beloved books; but he was dis- 
satisfied with his new life. After so many anxious 
years spent in trade and in watching English interests 
in Bruges, he seems to have thought himself idle in his 
retirement—too idle for his soul’s good, for in the first 
book he printed he writes thus: “ When I remember 
that every man is bound by the commandment and 
counsel of the wise man to eschew sloth and idleness, 
which is the mother and nourisher of vices, and ought 
to put myself unto virtuous occupation and business, 
then I, having no great change of occupation, following 
the said counsel, took a French book and read therein 
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lation through the press, amid the praises and congratu- 
lations of the English colony at Bruges. 

Caxton had been abroad for thirty years. The Wars 
of the Roses had rolled away, and peaceful days had 
again come to his distracted country. Retired from 
business, and passionately in love with his late-learnt 
craft, he determined to return to England. There is 
no need here to do more than mention that he set up 
his press near the Almonry, close beside Westminster 
Abbey, where at the sign of the Red Pale he printed 
over a hundred books (or editions) in English. 


Tue First Type Usep 1n Encianp, 1477. 


Colard Mansion’s books are preserved. As was the 
custom in all other countries, Mansion based his type 
on the handwriting in local use. Caxton came to Eng- 
land with a press and a fount of type, which no doubt 
he had bought from Mansion, for Mansion’s type was 
used to print the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy, in 
Bruges; and an almost exactly similar type was cast 
for Caxton for The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers 
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EXTRACT FROM CAXTON’S FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN ENGLAND, ‘‘ THE DicTEs AND SAYINGS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS.” 


many strange and marvellous histories, wherein I had 
great pleasure and delight, as well for the novelty of 
the same as for the fair language of French.’ Where- 
fore, he goes on to say, he thourht it would be “a 
good business” to translate the stories into English, 
and “ also for to pass therewith the time.”’ 


Caxton’s First Boox: “ Toe RECUYELL OF THE 
HistoryeEs' or Troy.” 

Such was the title of the “‘ wonderful histories ” he 
had translated from the French, and had had printed 
for him at Bruges in the year 1475. 

As might have been expected, printing had early 
found its way to Bruges. But, probably because the 
city was rather given up to trade than to learning, the 
craft had not yet reached the highest standard. Still, 
there was a very capable master, Colard Mansion by 
name, whose books are highly prized. He had been a 
scribe and illuminist, the head of the writers’ guild, 
and altogether a notable man. Caxton, no doubt, was 
happy in such congenial company. He had watched 
the new art. Why should he not learn how to set up 
type for himself 2 He supplied the money, Colard 
Mansion the skill and experience. Both saw the trans- 


which Mr. Blades (our greatest authority on Caxton) 
puts down as the first book printed by Caxton in Eng- 
land. 

This “ secretary” type is more than usually like the 
ornamented handwriting which was so common in 
Flanders and Germany. No doubt Mansion, a skilled 
scribe, cast his fount upon his own handwriting, speci- 
mens of which are extant ; and Caxton, though, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blades, he used six founts, changed their 
style very slightly, remaining true to “ black-letter ” 
long after it had ceased to be fashionable among Euro- 
pean printers. 

The extract here produced is taken from his first 
book printed in England. This epilogue puts on record 
how that the great Earl Rivers showed him this trans- 
lation, made probably for the young Prince of Wales, 
and how that he (Caxton) proceeded to print it. 

“ Here endeth the book named the dictes or sayings 
of the philosophers imprinted by me William Caxton 
of Westminster the year of our Lord 1477, Which book 
is late translated out of French into English, by the 
noble and puissant lord, Lord Antony Earl of Rivers,” 
to whom Caxton said that he (Lord Rivers) “ had done 
a meritorious deed in the labour of the translation 
thereof into our English tongue.” 
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Apart from its interest as the first book from Caxton’s 
press, this stately “secretary” type is charming for 
its quaintness and old-world air—* dashing, picturesque, 
and elaborate,” as Mr. Blades calls it; and the general 
set of the page shows that Caxton had become a skilful 
printer. True, as the same writer points out, he had not 
yet learnt how to “ space ” his type, so that the right- 
hand ends of the lines should all be brought up exactly 
to the edge, but he soon found out how to make his 
lines of equal length. 


Caxton’s ILLUSTRATIONS AND ORNAMENTS. 


By 1477 continental printers had taken a further step 
towards imitating illuminated manuscripts. Their ini- 
tial letters were beautifully designed; in Italy and 





the magnificent English drawings in illuminated manu- 
scripts, it is rather startling to find such illustrations 
as these appearing in Caxton’s books, the crude drawing 
being surpassed only by the rough engraving. Here is 
one print used in the book, The Subtyl Historyes of Esope, 
published in 1484. 

The artists who were called in to beautify the Canter- 
bury Tales and the Game and Play of Chess did not sign 
their works. They could hardly have been illuminists, 
for nothing so dreadful had been seen for centuries in 
English manuscripts ; and one is puzzled at finding so 
clever a man as Caxton, fresh from handling finely 
illustrated books, unable to engage a more capable 
artist or a more efficient engraver in his own country, 
For engraving was not totally unknown even in Eng- 
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A Woopcut rrom Caxton’s Epition or ‘‘ A’sor’s FAaBLEs.” 


France, particularly in Paris, fine pictures and borders 
lent an additional grace and interest to the printed page. 

Now, Caxton’s first printed initials cannot, by any 
stretch of language, be called graceful, though they 
were strong and serviceable enough. Indeed, in the 
Dictes and Sayings, he had all the initials drawn in red 
ink by hand, merely inserting the letter in small type 
as a guide, as may be seen in the extract reproduced 
here, where the large written initial is seen partly hiding 
the printed letter “h,” though afterwards he had a few 
large initials cast in metal. 

But though book illustration had already reached a 
high station in Germany, Italy, and France, English 
art was apparently under a cloud during and after the 
civil war; and Caxton’s first illustrations were evidently 
drawn by an innocent novice. When one calls to mind 


land. There are a few exceedingly rare devotional cuts 
in existence—enough to prove that the art of engraving 
was practised here. 

However, as books became more common, and par- 
ticularly as works from the foreign presses found their 
way into England, Caxton’s pages showed a gradual 
improvement ; though whether the blocks he used were 
imported or were native productions is a matter of 
dispute. Some writers contend that even the crude 
illustrations to sop and the Canterbury Tales were 
brought from Holland ; but this is scarcely to be credited 
by any one who has seen what admirable cuts were 
common abroad as early as 1484. It would rather seem 
that Caxton (as well as his follower, Wynkyn de Worde) 
thought less of beautifying his pages than was the 
custom among continental printers. 
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HANDWORK EXERCISE FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


BY AGNES E. FARMAN. 


N interesting exercise for junior classes, the making 
l of which involves some real care and neatness, 
is a small vase suitable for flowers, such as violets, 
field daisies, forget-me-nots, etc. The materials neces- 
sary are the shell of a hen’s, duck’s, or plover’s egg, 
or any one of similar size, a small circle of cardboard 
(A), a strip of strong cartridge paper (B), and some 
thin coloured paper suitable for pasting (C and D). 

The exact dimensions cannot be given, as they depend 
on the size of the egg. The one in the illustration is a 
duck’s egg, the circular foot is 2}” diameter, and the 
strip of paper for making the supporting ring 4” x ”. 


next prepared ; a strip is cut about }” longer than the 
paper ring, and wider on either side according to the 
width of the edging that is to be pasted to the egg-shell 
and circular foot. The one in the illustration is 3” 
wider on each side, and is cut into triangular sections. 
Before the pattern is cut, it is best to fold the paper 
along the dotted lines in order to make a definite crease 
where the edging begins. When the triangles have been 
cut, the middle plain part (C) is pasted round the ring 
(B) and allowed to dry. A circle is then drawn on the 
cardboard foot of the same size as the ring to mark its 
place (A), the edging on one side of the ring is covered 
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The egg-shell forms the body of the vase, and holds 
the water. The shells should be brought by the chil- 
dren, and may be those of boiled eggs, which have been 
carefully cracked, as little as possible of the shell being 
removed. When the shell is emptied, it must be 
scraped clean and washed out with water, and the top 
edge cut evenly round with a pair of sharp scissors. 

_ The strip of cartridge paper must be bent round 
into a circle, the ends pasted together and allowed to 
dry. This forms the upright ring for the foot of the 
vase on which the shell rests. The coloured paper is 
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with paste, the ring fixed in its place, and the coloured 
paper pressed down to the cardboard circle till it is 
dry. Whilst this is drying, the edging for the opening 
of the shell may be cut and pasted on. 

As before, the paper is folded on the dotted line before 
being cut, being allowed about }” to turn inside. The 
crease should coincide exactly with the edge of the 
shell, and the edging will fall into its place and may 
be pressed down. 

Finally, the egg should be fixed in position, the loose 
edge of the upper part of the foot covered with paste, 
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pressed on to the egg-shell, and allowed to dry; the 
whole will then hold firmly together. 

Any pattern may be cut along the edge that will 
spread out in radiating sections (EK), and be sufficiently 
strong to unite the parts. Other ornamentation by 
means of spots or lines may be painted on the egg-shell 





itself, but care should be taken not to overload the 
pattern. 

The water put into the shell to preserve the flowers 
should not be allowed to come up to the paper on the 
inner edge. If the shell is filled with fibre and charcoal, 
and kept damp, a snowdrop may be grown in it. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


UR readers have an excellent opportunity this 

* month of comparing ancient and modern speci- 
mens of the artistic treatment of printing. Mr. Sparkes’s 
luminous article on the work of Caxton’s time, with the 
quaint pictorial illustrations and artistic black lettering, 
can be compared with modern books. And the com- 
parison is not altogether detrimental to present-day 
work. Some of Messrs. Nelson’s productions should 
stand the test of time. The editions de luxe of The 
Gateway to Tennyson and Men of Mark, with their 
fine open type, generous margins, full-page illustrations 
in colour, and dainty marginal drawings, should have 
more than a passing interest. The fortunate boys and 
girls who get them as Christmas presents should treasure 
them for all time, both for the literary and artistic merit. 


We are frequently asked to return drawings sent in 
for the Honours Page competition, though Rule 4 is 
quite clear on this point. The difficulty arises owing to 


the prize works being reproduced. A school sends in, 
say, six or eight excellent drawings, of which two may 
be worthy of a prize. The two drawings, however, may 
be totally different in character, and quite unsuitable 
to be reproduced together. One prize drawing and some 
commended may be dealt with at once, but the other 
prize drawing is set aside to be given in a future number 
with other suitable examples. The originals of the three 
drawings shown this month, for example, are large and 
bold, and could not have been mixed with delicate works. 
No. 2 we have had by us some months awaiting a favour- 
able time to reproduce it. 

To keep all the drawings for this long period, and 
watch out when an odd one was reproduced and the 
original returned would involve an immense amount of 
labour. Hence Rule 4. As the drawings are purely 
school exercises, and only represent a fraction of the 
work done, the return should not be at all important 
or necessary. 








HONOURS PAGE. 


Prizes are this month awarded to 


1. R. Graham (16), The High School, Glasgow. 

2. Hugh Bremner (15), Secondary School, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

3. R. Dowden (14), Sunnyhill Road Council School, 
Streatham. 


The following scholars have their work commended :— 


A. Davidson (13), Sunnyhill Road Council School, 
Streatham, 8.W.; Bertie Bagg (11), Cromwell Road 
Council School, Weymouth; Cyril Bundy (12), Crom- 
well Road Council School, Weymouth ; Francis Gill (12), 
Cromwell Road Council School, Weymouth; Harry 
Bridgwater (11), Cromwell Road Council School, Wey- 
mouth; Richard Ward (12), South Shore Council School, 
Blackpool; 8. Kershaw (13), South Shore Council 
School, Blackpool; Gertrude Myers (11), Roundhay 
Road Council School, Leeds; Doris L. Holmes (11), 
Roundhay Road Council School, Leeds; Phyllis M. 
Bevan (11), Roundhay Road Council School, Leeds ; 
George W. Branfoot (11), Valley Road Council School, 
Sunderland ; Frank Denton (13), Valley Road Council 
School, Sunderland; Alan King (10), Bromborough 
Church of England School, Cheshire; Ernest N. Dearden 
(13), Earle Road Council School, Liverpool; Walter 
Wilkinson (10), Enderby Council School, Leicester ; 
Alfred Phillips (13), Enderby Council School, Leicester ; 
Edward Yardley (12), Enderby Council School, Leicester ; 
William Ward (12), Enderby Council School, Leicester ; 
Ivy Tattersall (7), South End Girls’ School, Elland, 





Yorks ; Eleanor Morton (8), South End Girls’ School, 
Elland, Yorks. 

Drawings may be sent at any time addressed to 
Mr. Vaughan, 7 Campside Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. 

They must be— 

1. Original drawings, not copies. 

2. Packed flat. 

3. Have the scholar’s name, age, and school address 
written on the back. 

4. Drawings cannot be returned. 


Handwork in Wood. By William Noyes. (Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois.) 

This is not by any means an ordinary manual on 
educational woodwork. It does not confine itself to 
giving a course of models; in fact, it does not deal 
with this side of the question at all, but it does what 
is far more important—in providing a complete survey 
of all the processes of working in wood. Too often in 
school woodwork the result is considered before the 
process, and fine finish is looked upon as more im- 
portant than original thought. Beginning with the 
felling of timber, Mr. Noyes goes through all the pro- 
cesses involved in woodworking. Sawmilling, seasoning, 
tools, fastenings, equipment, joints, types of wooden 
structures, principles of joinery, wood finishing, are 
explained and fully illustrated in turn, giving precisely 
the information and instruction which all manual 
instructors should endeavour to give to the boys. We 
have not previously seen such a complete work on this 
side of the question, and we can strongly recommend it 
to all interested in any way in woodworking. 
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HUMANISTIC GEOGRAPHY. 


E have received from Messrs. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons the first volume of a new series of geograph- 
ical reading books, which is to bear the suggestive title, 
Highroads of Geography. Most of our readers know the 
firm’s famous series, Highroads of History, and when we 
say that the great publishing house intends to make 
the newer venture as handsome and as educational as 
the other, we know that we shall arouse expectations 
which it will not be easy to satisfy. 

Geography in its first stages is largely a matter of 
good pictures, which must, in our imperfect world, take 
the place of travel with a tutor. “ Very well,” say the 
publishers of this new series, “ we shall have the best 
pictures that have ever been painted. We shall call 
in the aid of artists of the highest class, whose works 
have been already ‘crowned’ by public and private 
opinion. We shall draw upon the great galleries of the 
nation, and give in their original colours a picture 
gallery of works which will help the young reader to 
see the world in which he lives through the trained eye 
of painters of repute.” 

So we have as illustrators of this first volume such 
men as Turner, Vicat Cole, Constable, B. W. Leader, 
F. Goodall, Briton Riviére, Colin Hunter, Stanhope 
Forbes, J. C. Hook, Yeend King, Thomas Somerscales, 
David Murray, and others of equal calibre. These are 
the teachers who are called upon to instruct the young 
pupil in the rudiments of earth knowledge ; and it is 
all pure gain that the work is done by arousing the 
imaginative faculty without any distortion or mis- 
representation of the reality of things. If teachers can 
learn to unite the imaginative with the real in making 
the child acquainted with Mother Earth, they will only 
be carrying on the work which Nature begins with each 
of us in earliest youth. It is too often the fault of the 
instructor when, all too early, the 


“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


So much for the pictures in the book at present under 
our notice. Let us look for a few moments at the 
reading matter of the volume. It is, in the first place, 
exceedingly simple, and the vocabulary is of a character 
which can be readily compassed by an ordinary child 
of seven or eight years. The sub-title of the volume, 
“Sunshine and Shower,” gives the keynote to the 
method of treatment. By means of the young pupil’s 
interest in the “ number of things ” to be found in this 
world of ours, the writer leads him on to observation 
of simple physical facts and natural phenomena which 
are so familiar that he knows nothing about them. 

The whole method is humanistic in accordance with 
the young child’s habit of personifying whatever appears 
within his vision. Running water, wind, and steam 
are “giants great and tall,” and their activities are 
treated in a similar manner to those of the man-mountain, 
with whom the redoubtable Jack of the nursery dealt 
80 faithfully. A similar method is followed throughout 
the book. The child is led to interest itself in other 
children and their doings, and insensibly learns the 
meaning, significance, and power of “ the common things 


The Editor’s Bookshelf. 





that round us lie.” Next month we hope to make some 
comment upon the second book of this striking series, 
which promises well for interest and amusement, as its 
sub-title is “‘ Scouting at Home.” 





PRACTICAL HOME SEWING AND 
DRESSMAKING. 
BY ISABELLA SHORT. 
(Blackie and Son.) 


THE authoress has united in this book two things that 
have hitherto been kept separate. She couples the 
methods generally adopted by teachers in elementary 
schools with the application of the principles advocated 
in the training of students in domestic science classes 
and evening continuation schools. The book is a serious 
attempt to grapple with one part of a very important 
matter concerning women—the spending of the income. 
Many women spend far too much on their personal 
apparel without, in many cases, exhibiting any of the 
signs of being well-dressed. 

A well-dressed woman is one who is always suitably 
clad, whatever the time and the occasion, and who 
always presents a neat, tidy, pleasing appearance. The 
growing tendency to buy “showy, shoddy, ready- 
made garments” which, after very little hard wear, 
look shabby and sloppy is greatly to be deprecated ; 
and any book that helps a woman to keep her self- 
respect, by clothing herself economically and sensibly, 
is a gain to the community. 

We value things in proportion to their cost to us, and 
if a woman has put her own work into a garment, she 
is more likely to take care of it than if she bought it 
cheaply. The writer has evidently come closely in 
contact with the working-classes, for she speaks wisely 
against the lack of thrift in many homes, regarding not 
only the making but the mending of personal raiment. 

She shows clearly the essential differences between 
plain sewing, or the making of undergarments, and dress- 
making, or the making of outer garments. 

The illustrations, though small, are clear. The de- 
scription of “ slip hemming,” however, does not quite 
coincide with the diagram to which it refers. Sensible 
advice is given regarding the care of household linen. 

Some good general information relating to the use of 
a sewing-machine finds a place. The chapter on reno- 
vations reveals wide knowledge packed into a small 
compass, and it places before the inexperienced such 
very necessary information as how to braid a skirt ; 
how to make a new placquet; how to lengthen and 
shorten a dress ; and how to cut a large garment down 
to fit a small person. 

This practical information is imparted in plain, simple 
language. The useful hints in connection with dress 
linings will be very valuable to the home dressmaker, 
as garments are often spoiled for want of knowledge 
of the most suitable stuff for the purpose. The quantity 
of material required for dresses and costumes is often a 
stumbling-block to the amateur, who is tempted to buy 
too much on the one hand, or too little on the other hand, 
the result being wasted material or a spoiled garment. 

The book should prove very useful to such wives 
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and mothers as desire to make their dress allowance go 
as far as possible. There are no unnecessary details 
or instructions. Perhaps the most valuable chapter is 
the one on patching. Too many women buy cheap 
factory-made underclothing of flimsy materials, and wear 
it till it drops to pieces (which it does very quickly), 
without thinking of prolonging its wearing capacity by 
the insertion of even a few stitches. 





A PARCEL FROM MESSRS. 
AND SONS. 


“Ring in the True” is the motto chosen for season 1910-11 
to introduce the novelties of an art publishing firm known 
the wide world over. The —- and samples submitted 
exhibit work of the highest possible standard of production. 
For beauty of colour, originality in design, elegance and variety 
of shape, “ Father Tuck’s” specialities for brightening the 
Christmas season will stand unrivalled. Taste distinguishes every 
article, whether cheap or otherwise. Readers of the Practical 
Teacher have but to seek the trade-mark of Easel and Palette 
to experience something like pleasant recreation in making their 
selection from what must be described as the most beautiful 
and tasteful novelties ever issued. Of the Christmas and New 
Year Cards, Messrs. Tuck announce some 4,500 new designs. 


RAPHAEL TUCK 





‘*THe LAND AND THE Book.” (T. Nelson and Sone.) 


The “ Autograph Christmas Stationery” is responsible for up- 
wards of 300 separate boxes, ranging from 6d. to 3s. the complete 
set ; and of the “ Card Wallets” there are upwards of forty new 
varieties. 

A special series that will loom large on the horizon of popular 
card novelties is, without question, the “‘ Lucky Charm ” Series, 
a happy innovation, the natural outcome of Messrs. Tuck’s last 
year's highly popular “ Realistic Bell Cards.’’ . These “Charm” 
ecards wil aaieal more particularly to the fair sex. The dainty 
little charms are attached to specially designed cards by a silken 
ribbon, easily removed for use as souvenirs, etc., and will be 
highly appreciated by their fortunate recipients. 

We can only make passing reference to the host of other new 
lines by giving a few of the titles indicative of their designs. The 
“ Renaissance,” the ‘“‘ Georgian Folio,” the “Golden Pastel ” 
Series, the “ Poinsettia,” ‘* Ye Sealed Scroll,” and the ‘ Bond 
Leaflet” Series, followed by the “Cameo,” the “ Goodwill,” the 
“* Wood Grained,” the “‘ Hand Painted,” and the “‘ Gold Framed 
Pastel”’ Series, the “ Victorian Facsimiles,”’ the “ English 
Maiden,” the “ Sketch Club,” and the “‘ Coaching Club ” Series. 
These are but a few among many, all of the most tasteful char- 
acter, upholding worthily the best traditions of Raphael House. 

Again, Messrs. Tuck have been honoured by their Majesties 
the King and Queen, her Majesty Queen Alexandra, their Imperial 
Majesties the German Emperor and Empress, and their Majesties 
the Kings and Queens of Spain and Italy, with gracious per- 
mission to reproduce for the use of the public the special Christmas 
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Cards Messrs. Tuck have once more had the honour of preparing 
for these Royal and Imperial houses. 

A choice series of 1,000 new designs, among which the “ Lucky 
Charm ” idea will be found introduced with the most gratifying 
results, calls for the attention of the discriminating buyer of 
desirable, seasonable Christmas Post Cards. Every taste from 
the popular to the most exacting is provided for. 

Of Booklets, Toy Books, and Calendars there is also a wide 
selection. Father Tuck's Annual is full of entertaining 
matter, and the old favourite Fairy Tales are sumptuously 
illustrated. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 


Tue Editor has set aside for his own inspection a few of 
the best books for little ones. These have been turned 
over to certain aunts and uncles, who have sent in the 
appended opinions. 


Fairies I Have Met. By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, and illustrated 
by Edmund Dulac. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


One would think that the field for gleaning original fairy stories 
was nearly bare, but Mrs. Stawell has succeeded in giving us a 
dainty volume of twelve fairy stories of much merit. The 
making of the opal is quite a sweet little bit of imagination, 
the bits of crystal being turned by the fairies into the first sap- 
phire, the first emerald, and the first ruby. And 
for fairy writing what could be better than “A 
dress cut out of a rainbow, and trimmed with 
the edge of a sunset cloud”’? The eight full-page 
illustrations by E. Dulac are quaint, and add to 
the beauty of the book. 


Very Short Stories for Very Short People. (T. 
Nelson and Sons.) 

Printed in large heavy type, and with some 
quaint full-page illustrations, as well as many in 
black -and-white, this will make a charming gift- 
book for very young people, It contains thirty- 
five of the popular fairy stories, such as Cinder- 
ella, Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, Red 
Riding Hood, etc., told in a very abbreviated 
and simple manner. 


Never-Never-Land ; or, Rhymes for You and Me. 
(T.. Nelson and Sons.) 


The sub-title is perhaps the more expressive. 
This is another volume thoughtfully prepared for 
the wee ones. R. L. Stevenson, Mary Howitt, 8. 
T. Coleridge, and other well-known writers, are 
laid under contribution for some of their sweet- 
est and simplest poetry. There are full-page 
coloured illustrations, as well as many marginal 
ones in black-and-white. 


Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir Walter Scott. (T'. Nelson and Sons.) 


This book belongs to the “ Golden River Series ” of children’s 
books, which aims at producing in handy form some of the 
greatest of the classics of childhood. The volume before us 
contains six stories selected from Scott’s original work, which 
is quite a formidable book, comprising, indeed, in spite of its 
modest sub-title, “‘ Being Stories taken from Scottish history.” 
practically a history of Scotland. The stories now selected are 
just such as will appeal to spirited children, dealing as they do 
with some of the noblest characters and most stirring episodes 
in Scottish history. Each of the six chapters is illustrated with 
a reproduction in colours of a splendid picture, and on the 
outside cover is portrayed, also in colour, the incident of Bruce 
and the spider. 


The Rosebud Annual. (James Clarke and Co.) 


This hardy annual is well known to the nursery, and the present 
year’s issue is full of pictures, poems, and stories of the kind 
which makes instant appeal to the young. 


The Princess and the Goblin. 
and Son.) 
Here is a handsome reissue of a popular favourite suitable for 
a little maiden, with twelve full-page illustrations in colour and 
thirty in black-and-white. Binding and general presentation are 
all that could be desired. 


By George Macdonald. (Blackie 
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Messrs. Cassell 
9 will be pleased 
to send a copy 
of their beauti- 
fully illustrated 
Catalogue, con- 
taining partic- 


ulars of their 
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GRAND BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
6/= ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS. By F. 8S. Hartnett. With beau- 


/ tiful Colour Frontispiece and Forty exht pages of Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Gilt cloth. 


5/- IN THE DAYS OF NELSON. By Captain Franx H. Suaw. 
With Four Colour and Four Black.and-White Illustrations by Archie Webb. Cloth 
gilt, coloured edges. A splendid story of adventure after a boy’s own heart. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously 
accepted a copy of this book. 

i. UNDER THE RED ROSE. By Escorr Lynn. A Stirring 

_— Story during the Wars of the Roses period. With Four Colour and Four Black- 

and-White Illustrations by Christopher Clark, R.1. Cloth gilt. 


3/6 THE SCHOOL MYSTERY. By Ra.ru Simmonvs. With 


Four Coloured Plates by Tom Day. Cloth gilt. 


3/6 YO-HO! FOR !THE SPANISH MAIN. by S. Watkey. 


With Four Colour Illustrations by Archie Webb. Cloth gilt. 


3/6 FOLLOW MY LEADER. By Tazsor Barnes Reep. With 


Four Coloured Plates by W. H. C. Groome. Cloth gilt. 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS. 


5/=- THREE GIRLS ON 
/ CHT. By E. E. 
a. 4 Relates many amusing and thrilling adventures of three Girls who 
spend a holiday on a Yacht. With Four Colour and Four Black-and-White 

Pictures by E. 8S. Hodgson. Cloth gilt. 


5/=j{ THE ADVENTURES OF PHYLLIS. By Besste Marcuant. 
/ A splendid story of Adventures amongst Brigands. With Four Colour and Four 
Black-and-White Illustrations by Fred Whiting. Cloth gilt. 


3/6 THE MYSTERIOUS TWINS. By Brenpa Girvin. A most 


amusing and even exciting story for School-girls. With Four Colour Illustra- 
tions by Hilda Cowham, Cloth gilt. 


3/6 ETHELDREDA THE READY. By Mrs. G. pe Horne Vaizry. 
A penetrating study of the Modern School-girl. With Four Coloured Plates from 
Drawings by Charles Horrell. Cloth gilt. 


2/6 PIGTURE BOOKS. 

FOR TEDDY AND ME. Stories by Murray Fisuer and Aenes Grozigr HerBertTson. With 
Sixty-four Pictures in Colour and Black and White by Frank Hart and J. R. Monsell. In 
attractive Picture Boards, 2/6. 

LITTLE FOLKS BIBLE STORIES. By Epirt Rosarrs. With Thirty-two beautiful Co'our 
Pictures and many Black-and-White Illustrations by H. L. Bacon, Picture Boards, 2/6. 

THE SCRUMSHUS STORY BOOK. Coloured Picture Boards, 2/6. This is one of the 
most original picture books that have appeared for many 
seasons. The title itself will be an immense attraction. 


A NEW SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
CASSELL’S FAMOUS REWARD BOOKS. With One Coloured and 


Three Black-and-White Plates - each by famous artists. Handsomely bound in cloth, with 

Coloured Picture Panel. 1/6 each 

“ With their handsome bindings, pretty pictures in colour, and clear type, the volumes are remarkable produc- 
tions for the money.”—The Daily Graphic. 


A Selection of the Volumes. 























Tom Brown's Sebest Days Gordon Browne, R.1 Senter 8 Life of Nelson. C. Clark, R.I. 
Uncle Tom’s Cab: Ga. Soper Grimm’‘s Fairy Tales. Miss M, a Altwell. 
Robinson eueee G. Soper Vicar of Wakefield. . BE. Broek, 
| aay ed —. Archie Webb Cliver Twist Gordon Browne RI. 
Three Midshipm: Tom Day. Galliver’s Travels. 1. E. Broe 


Captain Cook's Voyages. E. 8S. Hodgson. The Sketch Book. ic E. Brock. 


CASSELL’S ANNUAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


With over 100 Coloured Pictures and many Illustrations in Black and White, handsome Picture 
Boards, 3/6. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5/. 

This handsome volume was last year hailed as the best picture-book annual ever produced. All 
the favourite writers and artists for children have again contributed. 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London 

























































































The Merry Animal Picture Book. (James Clarke and Co.) 


The title of this delightful juvenile book explains the contents, 


and we need only add that the artists are Louis Wain, Harry B. 
Neilson, and J. A. Shepherd. 


The Wild Swans, and Other Stories. By Loney Chisholm. (T. C. 
and EB. C. Jack.) 


Six of the tales told by the Brothers Grimm, simply rendered 
for younger children, with capital pictures, beautifully printed, 
and tastefully bound. 
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the volumes are well bound and illustrated. Such a series is j 
bound to inculcate a love of reading in young children, and will 
introduce them to some of our many gems of literature. We 
heartily recommend the series to our readers’ attention. 


The Wonder Book. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


The publishers of this annual are to be congratulated on an 
excellent collection of children’s lore. The editor rightly gives 
us animals of all sizes, shapes, and characters, for nothing appeals 
more readily to the child mind. The Wonder Book appears to 

be even more handsome than usual, and that is saying 














a great deal. 


We and the World. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. (George 
Bell and Sons.) 

The Brownies and Other Tales. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. (George Bell and Sons.) 


The name of Mrs. Ewing is one to conjure with, and 
these two dainty books in Messrs. Bell’s “ Queen’s 
Treasures Series ” will help to introduce a new generation 
to a writer who combines charm with strength of pur- 
pose. The eight plates in colour in each of these volumes 
are excellently reproduced from very dainty drawings. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. Molesworth. ( Macmillan.) 


This is a pleasant little story, which will be read with 
interest by youngsters of from nine onwards, and can be 
depended upon to keep them quiet. One of the prin- 
cipal characters is that most hateful of human variations, 
a miserly old woman. She serves as a foil to the happy 
and helpful old ladies into whose care the heroines come 
in the closing chapters. 





Tales and Talks from History. (Blackie and Son.) 


History is really too “ripping” a matter for the school- 
room, and when Mr. T. H. Robinson illustrates it in large 
size and in colour, and the stories are printed in large 
type on a broad open page, the subject is one of en- 
chantment, and much more interesting than fiction. 


Happy Hearts. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


We have seen nothing better than this well-illustrated 
collection of children’s Tove, which shows on every page 
that the authors and artists have made a careful study of 
the tastes of the younger members of the nursery. The 
title of the book is in itself an inspiration. 


The Fortunes of Flot: a Dog Story, mainly Fact. By 
Miss Purdon. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


In a short preface Flot pleads for more consideration 
for animals from humans, who so seldom thoroughly 
understand their nature, or will make the effort to try 
to do so. Flot writes his biography in a most interest- 
ing manner, and as the episodes are mainly fact, this 
should make it more acceptable. An Irish terrier—born 
in Connemara too—Flot became the property of a good- 
natured lad, Maurice, who saved him frora the keeper's 
mischievous boy. In turn Flot fell into the hands of a 
showman, a delicate little lady, and an old gentleman. 
He went through many adventures, not the least being 





*“*Tue Maeic Crry.” (Macmillan and Co.) 


Dombey and Son. (T.C. and E. C. Jack.) 
Oliver Twist. (T.C. and E. C. Jack.) 


Messrs. Jack send us several volumes of a new series designed 
to introduce younger children to writers whom they will love 
to read a little later, but whose acquaintance they might have 
missed except for such a series as this. Each contains a clever 
abridgment of some famous book, handsomely presented, and 
illustrated in a manner calculated to please young people. Other 
volumes contain abridgments of Kenilworth, Peveril of the 
Peak, and The Tower of London. 


Gulliver's Travels. (Blackie and Son.) 
Aladdin and Other Tales from the Arabian Nights. (Blackie and 
Son.) 
These are two volumes in the series of ‘‘ Stories Old and New,” 
suitable for children from eight to ten years old. The selections 
are most judiciously made, the print is particularly clear, and 


the saving of Sheila’s life, before again finding the haven 
of rest in the home of his dear master Maurice. There 
are two full-page coloured illustrations. 


All about Me. By L. E. Tiddeman. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
This is just the book to suit our little people, who will read 

with pleasure all that Muriel, aged eight, tells about herself, 

her brother Jack, Gladys, and the baby. Owing to their father’s 

illness, they spend their holidays at the seaside with their nurse, 

who leaves them almost entirely to themselves. Then, just as 

the father is getting better, a sad accident happens at the sea- 

side, which is followed by a long illness for Gladys, during the 

latter part of which Muriel goes to stay with some friends. Just 

when she is feeling most homesick there comes a happy surprise, : 

and all ends as it should. The book is written in a very bright 

style, and has some capital illustrations by John Hargrave. 





The Roundabout Book. (Blackie and Son.) 

This collection is rightly named, for it goes the rounds of the 
child’s life in picture and story, and deals with all the things 
he knows about. 
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Very Short Poems for Very Short People. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


Here are all the old favourite nursery rhymes, together with 
a good many others not so well known. They are all boldly 
printed on stout paper, and embellished with delightfully naive 
and appropriate illustrations, mostly in colours. The young 
gentleman who found that “‘ multiplication is vexation,”’ etc., 
looks sufficiently woeful, and Miss Lydia Banks, the good girl 
who “ will never do what’s rude or wrong,” and who “ turns 
her toes as children ought,” is justly punished for her unnatural 
goodness by the infliction of a corresponding haughtiness of 
carriage and coldness of expression. It’s no use: owing to some 
natural perversity on our part, we are much more interested in 
“Greedy Sam” and “ Dirty Jim” than in prim Miss Lydia. 
We were pleased to note that Thackeray’s “Tragic Story” of 
the Chinese sage and his refractory pigtail had been included. 
Besides the traditional rhymes, we notice that Shakespeare is 
represented by “Over Hill, Over Dale,” and Herrick by “A 
Charm.” Mary Howitt’s “ Buttercups and Daisies” appears, 
and among other signed pieces we see the names of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Turner, Mary Elliot, Mrs. Hawkshawe, and Jane Taylor. 
The book is, moreover, thoroughly up-to-date, for does not 
Tom Thumb inform us in his alphabet that “‘ K is King George ” ? 


In the Great Colonial Bush. By Edith L. Elias. (Methuen.) 


This little story tells in a fascinating way of the queer animals 
and birds that live “down under” in Australia, and in some 
other parts of the world. Miss Elias waves her fairy wand, 
and Lucy, her heroine, visits strange birds and beasts, and is 
able to talk with them quite naturally. Many young folks will 
wish to discover how Lucy managed it, but they must 
read the book. 

Crile 
Chicken World. Drawn by E. Boyd Smith. (G@. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


This is quite one of the most charming animal books 
for children which we have ever had the pleasure of 
inspecting. The farmyard pictures are full of humour, 
the letterpress is simple and amusing, and the general 
style of production reflects the highest credit upon the 
publishers. 


(1.) By the Stream. (2.) Our Camp. (3.) Up the River. 
(Blackie and Son.) 

We have nothing but praise for these three “nature ” 
toy-books, which, as the titles suggest, deal with life in 
the open air. The type is large, the pictures are numet- 
ous and bright, while the illustrated covers leave 
nothing to be desired in the matter of general attrac- 
tiveness, 


AN OVERFLOW PARCEL. 


When we thought that our work of inspect- 
ing gift books was over, we received a number of 
fresh parcels, which demanded instant attention 
from the attractiveness of their contents. Once 
more the reviewers got to work, and here is the result 
of their labours. 


Three Girls ona Yacht. By E. BE. Cowper. (Cassell and Co.) 


The three sisters Alix, Anne, and Angela Temple have been 
left in somewhat impoverished circumstances, and are trying 
to earn their livelihood in London, after being brought up in 
Brittany. After two years of striving without a holiday, the 
good fairy turns up in the shape of Miss Chester, who offers 
them a month’s holiday on her yacht, the five-ton yawl Flying 
Fish. This is a godsend, for the girls are capital sailors. And 
now the interest begins. They board the yawl, and spend an 
exciting holiday cruising between Cumber Creek and “ Peace 
Pool.” The book is smartly and cleverly written, and lovers of 
the south coast will have no difficulty in locating the places of the 
story from Southampton Water to Lulworth Cove (Peace Pool). 
Of course they all meet their fates (or mates), and everything 
ends happily. Altogether it is a book for elder girls that we can 
fully recommend. 


The Lower Fourth. By Brenda Girvin. (T'. Nelson and Sons.) 


=. very good story of schoolgirl life. Elvira has just left St. 
ilda’s, the ideal school, and her aunt writes a series of school 
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tales, four—one for each term—depicting the stories of school 
life as told by her niece “for the diversion of her comrade school- 
mates in the kingdom.” Although there is little that is very 
original in the characters of the girls, some of the episodes are 
quaint and laughable, whilst a good healthy tone pervades the 
whole. The girls’ Witenagemot, the games and matches, the 
advent of the jolly Irish girl from Paris, the influence of the 
various teachers, and the bad girl Stella, all contribute to make 
matter for a really good prize-book for girls. 


A Hunt on Snow Shoes. By Edward 8. Ellis. 


A capital story for boys, describing a few days’ holiday spent 
in America during the Christmas vacation. Two schoolboys, 
Clarence and Sydney Landon, with Pierre, that grand Canadian 
hunter, set out up the Kennebec River in search of moose. Mr. 
Ellis gives exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes both 
from animals and robbers disguised as Indians. The dog Towser 
and the great moose—the enemy of Mr. Landon—add consider- 













‘*Tgppy aNnD Trot 1n WoNDERLAND.” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


ably to the effect. Altogether enough adventures are crammed 
into a week’s hunting to delight the imagination of any healthy 
schoolboy. There are four full-page illustrations. 


Finn and his Warrior Band. By Donald A. Mackenzie. . (Blackie 
and Son.) 


A story exciting and thrilling, but lying quite out of the beaten 
track of boys’ books. Mr. Mackenzie deals with the folklore and 
traditions of ancient Scotland, and he has woven them into a 
story at once interesting and informative. Finn, the hero, was 
born after the death of his father at the hands of the Black 
Arky, chief of the sons of Morna. Enchantments, giants, and 
spirits of darkness are introduced, not omitting the wonderful 
-hound Braun. There are excellent full-page and text illustra- 
tions by H. R. Miller. 


Scott. By Mary Macgregor. (T.C. and E. C. Jack.) 


A miniature life of Scott for boys and girls. Although Mary 
Macgregor’s hope, expressed in an admirable little preface, 
that she may induce boys and girls to read Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott may not be fully realised, we have nothing but praise 
for this admirable little book. The authoress gives a vivid 
impression of the great-hearted teller of stories and writer of 
poetry. | 








** ANNA Karinine.” (Nelson’s French Series.) 


Poor Uncle Harry. By Raymond Jacberns. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 

Any one wishing to give the boys and girls a thorough 
treat cannot do better than present them with this 
book, and we feel sure the elders will want to read it 
too. It is full of fun, not a dull page from beginning to 
end. Poor Uncle Harry, a bachelor, comes to Three Oaks 
Farm to help to take charge of his three small nephews 
and nieces while their father goes to America. Unfor- 
tunately, the eldest daughter, Madge, who is quite a 
mother to the children, is taken ill with influenza on the 
day of his arrival. The uncle brings with him a small 
Spanish boy, who for the time is in his charge ; so that 
the responsibility of four children practically remains 
with the uncle. The description of the way they get 
through the days till Madge is better is very graphic ; 
and as Bob says, ‘‘ Things never got so muddlesome when 
Madge was downstairs.” There is plenty of fun and 
excitement centring round the capture of an escaped 
tame rat, a pig hunt, and the arrival of a small dog. 


The Old Pincushion. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 

A charming book, with coloured illustrations and taste- 
ful binding, and suitable for children of about twelve 
years of age. Neville and Kathie Powys are expecting 
their parents home from India. Just before their visit 
is due a cousin dies who had promised to make Captain 
Powys her heir; but no will can be found, and the 
property seems as if it will pass to another relative, and 
in that case Captain Powys cannot afford the journey to 
England. The children go to spend a holiday with an 
aunt, who is still living in the delightful house at Ty- 
gwyn which their parents had hoped would be their 

ome. The aunt also invites Kathie’s little schoolfellow, 
Philippa, who is very interested in the lost will; and the 
three children decide to search over the house in the hope 
of finding it. The way in which it is discovered, and how 
the old pincushion is connected with it, concludes a very 
delightful story. 
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Pretty Girl and the Others. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R, 
Chambers.) 


Pretty Girl and her sisters are four Irish girls who have 
lived in an Irish village until the death of their mother. Then 
they are brought to England to live with an uncle and aunt in a 
quiet, orderly rectory. The life of restraint is very irksome to 
them ; but they make many friends among the neighbours and 
servants, with whom they are great favourites. With the arrival 
of a very strict and unsympathetic governess their troubles 
deepen, and in despair they decide to run away. But all ends 
happily, and the children are left in the charge of a friend for 
whom they have a great affection. Our girl readers will take 
very kindly to these four sisters, with their impulsive Irish ways 
and loving natures; and will feel especially drawn to the youngest, 
who has the rather too romantic pet name of Maiden’s Blush, 
and will follow their little escapades with great interest. The 
book has good illustrations and is attractively bound. 


The Lone Patrol. By J. Finnemore. (W. and R. Chambers.) 


This is a most exciting tale of Queensland bush life. The 
two heroes form a boy-scout patrol, but cannot muster more 
than three members—themselves and a black boy. The patrol 
has thrilling times during a great drought, followed by a great 
flood; and, finally, when undertaking the search for the father 
of one of them, who has gone up-country in search of gold, 
they meet with some exciting adventures with bushrangers. 
The patrol discovers a rich deposit of gold, whilst the father is 
uneuccessful. 


Braves White and Red. By Argyll Saxby. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack.) 

Bertie Caryll, a Scots medical student, plucked at his exam., 
determined to try his fortune in the Far West of Canada, taking 
with him Jim, a lad whom he had befriended. Here Bertie 
becomes friendly with Rodgers, a gentleman rancher, who was 
also beginning life anew. In the free and wild life of the West 
many adventures naturally occur. The book is well written, 
and we cordially welcome it as a splendid gift-book for boys. 





“Youo! FoR THE Spanish Matin.” (Cassell and Co.) 
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Teddy Lester’s Chums. By J. Finnemore. (W. and R. Chambers.) 


This is a very well-written tale covering a term of school life. 
Teddy and his principal chum become the friends and protectors 
of a new boy, a previous friend of Teddy’s. They have troubles 
and trials with the school bully and his friends, but they manage 





**CuickEN Worxp.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


to outwit them every time. They all shine brilliantly in cricket, 
football, and other athletic games. The description of the House 
Cup Final is a very good account of a most exciting “‘ Rugger ” 
game. Boys will be much interested in this handsome volume. 


Two Schoolgirls of Florence. By May Baldwin. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 


This book gives an account of two girls who are sent to school 
in Florence. It is largely taken up with the conversations 
which take place between the schoolgirls, and incidentally 
describes visits to places of interest in this wonderful city. 


Heroes of the Polar Seas. By J. Kennedy Maclean. (W. and R, 
Chambers.) 


One subject which is of intense interest to both young and 
old at the present day is that of the attempts to reach the Poles. 
Many problems have been worked out in the regions of ice, and 
their very difficulties have endued them with a special charm. 
This book gives a most interesting account of the chief of them, 
and traces the work from the days of Cabot to those of Peary 
and Shackleton. The claims of Dr. Cook, with Etukishook and 
Ahwelsh (names which arouse suspicion), to have reached the 
Pole are reviewed, and dismissed with the judgment that they 
“could not bear examination.” 


Fighting Admirals. By John Barnett. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


: It is said that “ truth is stranger than fiction,” and we always 
find that historical matter, such as we have here, appeals to boys 
more strongly than the most exciting romance. The biographies 
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(James Clarke and Co.) 


of the celebrated seamen given in this volume are extremely 
well written, and we can strongly recommend the volume as 4 
most acceptable present for a oy between twelve and fifteen. 


The account of Blake is particularly fine. 


VOL. XXXI. 
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The British Boys’ Annual. The British Girls’ Annual. (Cassell 
and COo., Ltd.) 


These two handsome volumes are intended for youths and 
maidens, and are particularly well written, illustrated, and 
produced. They contain the best possible introduction to the 
short story of the better-class magazine, which we all find at 
times a welcome relief from the protracted fiction which pours 
from our printing presses. 


Stars Shown to the Children. By Ellison Hawks. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack.) 


Here we have a simple description of “the stars in their 
courses,” exceptionally well illustrated, and highly suitable 
sect boy or girl interested, or likely to be interested, in star- 
and. 


The Birth of England. By Estelle Ross. (George G. Harrap.) 


As an introduction to the history of the period extending from 
449 to-1066 (that is, the Anglo-Saxon time), this book could not 
readily be improved upon. The illustrations are really helpful 
in elucidating the text. 


Follow My Leader. By Talbot Baines Reed. (Cassell and Co.) 


The publishers send us a new edition of this famous school 
story, embellished with four coloured plates from drawings by 
W. H. C. Groome, and attractively presented in every way. 


Under the Red Rose. By Escott Lynn. (Cassell and Co.) 


This is a historical story of a bright and adventurous charac- 
ter, ees with first-class reproductions from drawings by 
C. Clark, R.I. 





(Pilgrim Press. ) 


Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Girls. (Cassell and Co, Ltd.) 


Here we have a choice collection of reading matter suitable in 
every way for childish consumption, and beautifully illustrated. 
The page is large and open, and the typography especially 
good. 








NOT E. 
WE understand that a copy of Messrs. 
Cassells’ excellent story, ‘In the Days of 
Nelson,”’*has been graciously accepted by 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
28 
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A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A 
STUDENT IN TRAINING. 


Prefatory Note.—The following observations were made by 
a student during her school practice. She was attached to 
Standard I. in an Infants’ School. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


J UNE 14.—The drawing and painting were done 
“ from nature, no copies ever being given. The 
school is well supplied with good pictures and apparatus. 
I noticed particularly some very good pictures bearing 
on historical subjects—for example, the Romans lard- 
ing in Britain, and the life of the Britons. Drawings 
and paintings are exhibited by being posted up on 
brown paper or cardboard mounts all round the room. 
There is a smal] museum cupboard in each classroom 
for exhibiting work, such as clay models, paper-folding 
objects, etc. I observed a sprig of oak growing from 
an acorn that had been placed in a bottle of water. 
The roots had spread al! over the inside of the bottle. 
Specimens of plants, ete., are supplied from the school 
garden. 

There is a particularly good way of dealing with the 
stock. Every class teacher has a notebook, each page 
of which is divided in two. Each week the teacher 
enters on the left-hand side of the page all the articles 
necessary for her work during the following week, such 
as chalk, paint, paper, etc. On the right-hand side the 
books and apparatus needed are noted. These books 
are sent to the headmistress every Friday morning, and 
everything is sent to the class teachers. In this way 
a great deal of time is saved, and there is no searching 
for books and other things that are needed. 

June 17.—Children are asked to bring to school any- 
thing of interest that they find. For example, the bee 
orchis was brought this afternoon ; tadpoles and cater- 
pillars are often brought. I noticed some very good 
fruit and flower charts, also some good story pictures. 
Lists are put up on the notice board in the corridor of all 
the pictures, drawing copies, etc., in the library, so that 
the teachers know exactly what there is in the school. 

In the playground there are two sets of lines—eight 
lines for the lower and eight for the upper school. 
These lines keep the classes in proper order and their 
ranks straight. In the central hall the points of the 
compass are marked on the floor, so that almost all the 
children know in what direction they lie. 

June 18.—Welsh is taught to the children by the 
direct method, and they seem to have a better grasp 
of the language than they would otherwise have. The 
children are very enthusiastic over Nature study, and 
are very eager to look for and bring to school anything 
of interest or any rare plant, as they know that their 
find will be recorded on a big Nature calendar. 

Example :— 








, N 
| Date. Specimen. Place. aa Remarks. | 
| June 14.| Wild rose. Hedge. Delia. As the weather has been 
| : a 80 cold roses are very late. 
June Li. | Caterpillars. | Wild rose. | Charlie. Found on the wild rose. 
June 17. | Bee orchis. Quarry. |Christine.| Is a beautiful flower with! 
one petal shaped and col-| 
‘ ou like a bee. | 
June 17. | Dragon-flies.| Ponds. Class. | Flying over ponds in sun-| 
| ishine. | 
June 17. Water Ponds. Class. | Is the water buttercup— 
| erowfoot. : |has two kinds of leaves. 
June 17.| Frogs. Ponds. Class, | Saw several fully devel- 
' | -» 
June 18. |Honeysuckle.| Hedge. Nelly. Smells very sweet at night) 


visited by moths. 
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The children are given every encouragement to be 
enthusiastic and interested in their work. To-day a 
child brought a bee orchis and a butterfly orchis, and as 
these are very rare speeimens, it gave the others great 
encouragement to go on with their search. Whilst out 
for a walk yesterday the childrén were greatly in- 
terested in two dragon-flies that had been carefully 
secured, and were much excited in carrying them back 
to school, where they were placed in a glass jar for 
inspection. 

une 19.—All the sums that are given in arithmetic 
are built upon concrete examples. No sum is given to 
the children to do unless the numbers are connected 
with some concrete object with which the children are 
well acquainted. 

All the remarks of the children are patiently listened 
to and taken notice of. The children are never cut 
short in any of their remarks, but are encouraged to 
make observations of their own, and express them in 
an orderly manner. It is in this way that the class 
teacher learns the particular bent of each child’s in- 
tellect and imagination, and treats them accordingly, 
as the observations of each child generally bear on 
what he is most interested in—for example, in geog- 
raphy to-day the boys made many observations which 
showed that they had observed a great deal in con- 
nection with the sea, the ships, etc. 

June 20.—The school nurse comes every Wednesday 
to tend the children who have any sores, etc. If there 
are any serious ailments they are referred to a doctor. 
The nurse also examines the children’s eyesight, and 
sees that they are clean. In this way illnesses are often 
arrested at the outset. 

There is a sand beach in the playground enclosed by 
railings and wire netting. Here the younger children 
can play. The school is situated a great distance from 
the sands, but once a year all the children are taken 
down to the sea in brakes, for which each brings a penny. 

There are crosses on the floor of the central hall, so that 
when all the classes are assembled they stand regularly 
in lines, and there is perfect order. 

June 21.—It is a very good method to have all the 
school in the central hall for prayers, singing, etc. The 
children here assemble in the central hall as soon as 
they march in, and sing their hymns and have their 
prayers all together. As all the children are standing 
on crosses, the headmistress can see at a glance who is 
late or absent. They also assemble in the same way 
before they go home. 

June 24.—Heard a special story lesson given by the 
headmistress, and noticed that only very simple words 
were used, such as are used by the children themselves. 
If any hard words came in the course of the story, such 
as “nursery gardener,” they were carefully explained. 
The children’s imaginative powers were appealed to, 
questions were asked now and then to see if the chil- 
dren were attentive, and if they understood all that 
was said. The story is to be told in as bright and 
energetic a manner as possible; the children’s interest 
is to be excited and kept up, and their senses active. 
In this lesson the children listened with breathless in- 
terest, owing to the manner in which the story was told. 
The stories are always applied to the children’s own 
cases—that is, a moral is drawn, but only indirectly, 
and the children perceive the similarity of their own 
cases. 

Editor’s Note—Students are advised to avoid “ete.” 
like the plague. 
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Experiments in Dramatic History. 


BY FRED. E. MELTON, SHENLEY, BUCKS. 


(Continued from page 360.) 


ANGLELAND. 
SumMMARY. 


ROM the introduction of Christianity the land entered upon 
KF a period of extension of the Saxon power, troubled from 
time to time by attacks of “Northmen” or Danes. Not that 
the Saxon chiefs were altogether at harmony one with the other, 
for, where some had accepted Christianity, others remained 
heathen and waged war upon the converts. 

Gradually Wessex became the most powerful state in Angle- 
land, for the others—Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia— 
were not only subject to attacks from one another, but also to 
invasions by the Danes. During the years between 597 a.p. 
and 8,1 A.p. a succession of kings passed away, leaving behind 
them more or less evidence of their work for the good of their 
adopted country. Edwin subdued the whole of Angleland with 
the exception of Kent, married a daughter of Ethelbert, and 
embraced Christianity, later losing his life in a battle with Penda, 
the heathen king of Mercia. Offa, the king of Mercia in 757 a.p., 
claimed East Anglia, Essex, and Kent as his own, later con- 
structing a dyke between Wales and England to keep back the 
Welsh. 

Egbert, in 825 a.p., as King of Wessex, conquered Mercia, 
Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia. Soon after, with victories 
gained over Northumbria and Wales, he became the first real 
ruler of the whole of England. 

But it was left to Alfred to make a lasting name in history 
by his defence of Wessex against the Danes. These people were 
really kinsfolk of the English, living in Norway and Northern 
jurope; but having remained heathen, they were consumed 
with hatred against their Christian relations across the sea. 
Each spring they made descents upon the coast, burning, rob- 
bing, and slaying as they listed. Alfred came to the throne in 
871 a.p. as the result of his brother’s death in the battle of 
Ashdown, fought victoriously against the Danes, and from that 
time forward he used all his energies to overthrow their power. 
At first defeat followed defeat, and although he made treaty after 
treaty to keep back the Danes, they were continually violated. 
In fact, it was almost impossible to make treaties with the Danes 
as a nation, for it was composed of a number of petty chiefs 
working independe.:tly of one another. 

At last Alfred was forced to flee to the Isle of Athelney, and 
all Wessex fell into the hands of his enemies. But after a few 
months Alfred once again took the field, and overthrew the 
Danes at the battles of Ethandun and Chippenham. Guthrum, 
the Danish chief, was then forced to make peace with Alfred, 
and the treaty of Wedmore (879 a.p.) settled that all land to the 
north of Watling Street was to belong to the Danes, under the 
name of the Danelagh, and the remainder to Alfred, with Alfred 
as overlord of the whole land. 

For twenty-two years Alfred continued his successes, building 
navies, and even defeating the Danes at sea. He died in the 
year 901 a.p., leaving behind him a settled, peaceful land. 


Play V.—Alfred and the Cakes. 
CHARACTERS. 


Kina Atrrep; A Woopman; the Woopman’s WIFE; A 
MESSENGER ; Saxon soldiers. 


Scene I.—A Forest in ATHELNEY. ‘Time 878 A.D. 


[Children are scattered about, with arms outstretched and holding 
in their hands branches of trees, which they wave continually 
to represent a forest with the trees acted wpon by the breeze. 
Enter Alfred, dressed in ragged clothing, with drawn sword in 
his hand. He is moving wearily but watchfully among the 
trees. At last he seats himself at the foot of one of the trees, 
and leans back to rest. 


Aljred. Perhaps in these forest lands I shall be secure, for 
I searcely think my enemies would follow me into the heart of 
Athelney. What a plight fora king! A few short weeks ago a 
tuler of Wessex, my land stretching from Canterbury to Corn- 
wall, and now I am a fugitive flying from the Danes [rises and 
looks about him}. Night is coming on, and I must find some 
sheltered spot for sleep. I am afraid that it will be a hungry 
man who must find a leafy bed. [He is preparing to lie down 





when he stops in a listening attitude.| Hark! those cracking 
twigs may mean an enemy. I must hide. 

[He moves quickly behind a tree, and stands ready to fight 
or flee if necessary. Woodman comes in cautiously 
with a spearinhishand. He islooking from side to side. 

Woodman. I am certain that I heard some one passing 
through the woods’a short time ago. I must go carefully, for 
I have heard that the Danes are out again. [Alfred comes out 
from his hiding-place, and touches the woodman on the arm. The 
woodman springs back, and turns with spear raised ready to strike. 
Seeing that Aljred makes no motion, the woodman lowers his spear.) 
Who are you, and what do you want ? 

Alfred. Am I a stranger to you? Indeed, I do not know 
how you could remember me, for, torn and tired as I am, no 
one would recognise Alfred, your unhappy king. 

Woodman. [Falling on his knees] What has happened ? 
Your majesty, what canI do? whatcanIdo? Are the Danes 
coming. [He rises and looks about him fearfully.] 

Alfred. Do not be afraid, my good man, for I think that I 
have managed to evade my enemies; and if I can be hidden 
away for a short time, I shall be most grateful, for rest I must. 

Woodman. My lord, I dare not ask you to enter my poor hut. 

Alfred. Your hut would be better than this forest, and I 
was preparing to sleep when your steps startled me. 

Woodman, Come with me then, my king, and my poor hut 
shall be a shelter to you, and a safe one too, for I would give 
my life for the ‘ good king, the friend of his people.’ 


Enter the Woopman’s WIFE, shouting his name as she comes. 
She sees them standing together, and hurries towards them. 


Wife. So this is the way you waste your time [shaking her 
fist at her husband]. When the work is to be done, you stand 
gossiping with any worthless fellow you meet. 

Woodman. [Holding up his hands] Peace, wife, you do not 
know to whom you speak. 

[Alfred steps forward, and catches the man by the arm to 
whisper to him. 

Alfred. Silence, man! Tell her nothing about me. 

Woodman. This poor man has just escaped from the Danes, 
and seeks shelter with us. He will pay us well! 

Wife. [In terror] The Danes! Where are they ? [catching hold 
of her husband’s arm). Come at once; let us get home. [7'urn- 
ing to Alfred.| As for you, come home to the fire, man; you 
look half dead, and a little food will do you no harm. 

[They pass out in the direction of the woodman’s hut. 


Scenz IIl.—TuHe Woopman’s Hut some Days AFTER. 


[The children are arranged side by side in the form of a square 
to represent the four walls of a room, two openings being left 
for doors. In one corner of the square is the fireplace, over 
which stands a tripod with an iron pot hanging from it. A 
stone slab serves as a hearth. Stools are arranged about the 
walls, and bundles of spears and arrows are lying about the 
floor, which is covered with rushes. A rough table stands in 
the middle of the room. Alfred is seated by the fire mending 
a bow ; the woodman’s wife stands by one of the doors with 
a vessel for water in her hand. 

Wife. Come, stir the fire, and look to these cakes whilst I 
fetch some water. 

[She goes out. Alfred puts down the bow, and stoops to 
arrange the cakes on the hearth. 

Alfred. What a strange pair, and yet they are good-hearted 
enough. Into how many homes like this have those hated 
Danes come, and, with fire and sword, dealt death and destruc- 
tion among the poor peasants. Heaven forfend that a like fate 
should fall on these good people. [Seats himself once more, and 
takes wp the bow again.] In a few days there may come a change, 
and once again I shall be a king. Then, with the Danes defeated 
and my people free, I can repay this kindliness. 

[He places the bow on the floor, puts his head down between 
his hands, and sits thinking deeply. Soon the wood- 
man’s wife enters. She places the vessel she carries 
on the table, and then walks quietly to the hearth. Seeing 
that the cakes are spoilt, she strikes Alfred and knocks 
him off the stool. 

Wife. What about my cakes, you dreamer? Cannot you 
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be trusted to do a little thing like that? [As the king rises, 
she hits him again, and as he backs towards the door, she follows 
him, striking him.] Take that! you lazy good-for-nothing—and 
that !—and that ! 

[Whilst she is doing this the woodman enters, followed by 
a messenger and some Saxon soldiers. He rushes for- 
ward to his wife, whilst the others stand staring with 

astonis q 
Woodman. Wife! what are you doing ? 


Do you know that 
our guest is Alfred, our king? On your 


ees, woman, and beg 


for — 

[The wife falls on her knees, and crawls towards the king, 
sobbing. Meanwhile Alfred has turned to the mes- 
senger, who salutes him respectfully. 

Alfred. What news do you bring? [Turning to the woman] 
a good woman, all is well, and I can understand your anger. 
I fear that I am as bad a cook as I have proved to be a king. 

[The woman rises and goes to her husband, crying. 

Messenger. Not so, your majesty, for your faithful le 
await you near Ethandun ; the army oi 1 but your ei 
to ensure victory against the Danes. 

Alfred. Then I must be going. [T'urning to the woodman and 
his wife, who are standing by the table] I leave you with a grateful 
heart, and if victory be mine, be sure that your king will not 
forget his faithful friends of Athelney. 

[He goes out followed by the messenger and the soldiers, 
whilst the woodman and his wife stand at the door 
watching him as he goes away. 


Blackboard Sketch. 
1. Angleland was first united as one kingdom under Egbert, 


825 a.p. 


. 2. The Angles became Christians, the Danes were heathens. 
3. The Danes made continual raids upon Angleland. 
4. Alfred (871-901 a.p.) made it his life’s work to conquer 


the Danes. 
Directions to Teachers. 

The dresses and weapons for these plays will be similar in 
character to those already used. If chains cannot be obtained 
for the slaves, the children can join their hands together, or 
pieces of thick cord can be utilised. The monk’s dresses can be 
easily provided by using those coats which girls wear with hoods 
to them. A crown can be fashioned from cardboard, and then 
decorated with gilt and other paints. The long staffs carried 
by the monks should be of rough wood, bean poles making quite 

ood articles. The crucifix is, of course, quite simply made 
rom either laths or stouter wood, the amount of ornamentation 
being dependent upon the skill of the children in handwork. 
The pictures carried on poles are made by nailing a millboard 
to two ordinary plasterers’ laths. On the millboard a sheet of 
drawing paper can be fastened with a rough representation of 
any scene from the life of Christ painted uponit. Bowscan be made 
from boughs of the yew tree, and the arrows from dahlia canes split 
down the middle. Ordinary string, doubled and knotted at inter- 
vals, will serve as bow strings. Clay and wood models should be 
made of Saxon furniture, such as settles, stools, and tables, so that 
the children grow familiar with the craftsmanship of the period. 





Courage and Skill. 


[Only a few hours before Alexander Macmillan’s death, his wife was reading to him the last chapter of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and when she came to the words, “ My Sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my Pilgrimage, and my 
Courage and Skill to him that can get it,” he smiled, and repeated the words, adding, “ to him that can use it.”’} 


= above passage is taken from the recently pub- 

lished Life of Alexander Macmillan, who, in con- 
junction with his brother Daniel, founded the great 
publishing house which, as we all know, does not to-day 
rest upon its reputation. And the title at the head of 
this notice gives the key to the life of the man who made 
a great deal out of very little, and who lived to become 
the close associate of those kings of the earth whose 
mental, moral, and spiritual influence he helped to 
spread by the magic means of the printed page. 

Alexander Macmillan began life as a Scottish dominie. 
In the light of the writings of Barrie and Ian Maclaren 
such a start in life seems to be full of poetry and romance. 
Possibly it is; but the romance and poetry of it are not 
particularly evident until success has been achieved, and 
time has dimmed the memory of the bitter struggle. 

Daniel Macmillan was apprenticed to a bookbinder 
before he was eleven, and Alexander was headmaster 
of Scott’s school in Irvine at the age of sixteen. From 
the school to a Glasgow bookseller’s shop was a natural 
step—a bookseller who was a character in his way, for 
he dealt mostly in tracts and religious books; and it was 
a favourite joke of young would-be libertines to ask 
him for that threepenny dreadful, Punch / 

The bookseller’s piety proving too obtrusive, not to 
say abusive, Macmillan and he parted company, and the 
former went for a while down to the depths, during one. 

eriod living on five shillings a week. But he was made of 
Scottish stuff, and gradually rose superior to the res 
anguste domi, gravitated to London, and later to Cam- 
bridge, where the brothers eventually started in business. 

One of the first distinguished visitors (we use the 
epithet in its highest sense) to the Cambridge shop was 
Wordsworth. He made several subsequent visits, 
“especially one long one, in which he dwelt on the 
influence Scotland had on him in early life, and how 
he had sought in the Excursion to bring out the spiritual 


life of Scotland, which he thought had never been 
adequately sung by any of her poets, who had mainly 
confined themselves to the humanities.’”” From which 
we learn that Wordsworth was somewhat of a courtier, 
and that the Scottish bookseller had not so far forgotten 
the land that gave him birth. 

After this the biography is to a great extent a record 
of the dealings of some of the greatest master spirits 
of the Victorian age with the publisher, who did his 
best to present their books in the finest possible manner. 
* You Jon’t know the influence of prettiness on even 
sensible people,” was one of his very shrewd remarks. 
Here is the genesis of Tom Brown’s Schooldays :— 


“Dear Mac,—How’s yourself, and where’s yourself? My 
chief reason for writing is that, as I always told you, I’m going 
to make your fortune, and you'll be happy to hear that the feat 
is almost, or at least more than half done. I’ve been and pone 
and written, or got in my head, a one-vol. novel, a novel for 
boys—to wit, Rugby in Arnold’s time. Ludlow is the only cove 
besides my wife who has seen a word of it, and he thought it 
would particular do, and urged me to go on with it, which I 
have this vacation, and only want some cove’s saying he would 
publish to finish it. Shall I send you 3 or 4 p. Sart as 
specimens, or will you meet me in town next Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, or Saturday? Do come up, and we'll have 4 
dinner and nox ether with baccy and toddy ; and I'll tell you 
all about our Welsh tour......Kindest regards to the frater.—Ever 
yours fraternally, Txuos. Huaues.” 


And here is another peep beyond the clouds which 
hide the top of Olympus :— 


“* Matt,’ stammered Charles Kingsley to Matthew Arnold at 
one of the Thursday evening gatherings in Bedford Street, 
‘Alec strongly suspects Tommy Carlyle of being a —— 
humorist than Dante.’ Arnold snorted, and smiled grimly, but 
said nothing.” 


But the book is full of such things. We forbear to 
quote further, for our readers are advised to read the 
volume from cover to cover. 
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The Organisation of Juvenile Employment. 


BY JOHN PERKINS. 
THE DEMANDS OF THE PRINTING TRADE. 
(Continued from prge 308.) 


I WAS introduced to one of the managers. He had 

been through the mill, had made his own way, and 
knew what he was talking about. I explained that I 
wanted to ascertain what opportunities the printing 
trade offered to boys, what kind of boys it required, 
what were the general faults in their character and 
education, and what suggestions he could offer for 
improvement. Much that he said bears out what I 
have already written; but he emphasised the fact that, 
speaking generally, boys who came to them were de- 
ficient in their knowledge of English, were lacking in 
initiative and ambition, did not “ play the game ”’— 
they soon ceased to be industrious, and their chief long- 
ing was for seven o’clock. 

The lack of ambition is apparent. The firm afford 
every facility for attendance at trade classes. They 
give time off and pay the fees. Notwithstanding, only 
six take advantage of these opportunities, and of these 
one of the overseers said: “‘ The few who attend from 
the composing rooms are above the average, but that 
arises from their desire to get on rather than from love 
of the instruction. They would still be above the average 
if they did not attend technical classes.” From some 
departments the apprentices have attended classes and 
thrown them over. As one machine overseer said, 
“The reason the machine apprentices have given up 
attendance is that when fairly advanced they know 
more than their teachers.” Of course that may merely 
be an excuse; but the fact stands out clearly, and I 
have confirmed it over and over again, that though 
they need make no sacrifice of time or money, the 
majority of apprentices will not go to technical classes. 
As the manager said, “ Boys generally do not want 
to learn.” “ What is there for it, then?” I asked; 
and the answer was, categorically, “Compulsion.” We 
may as well immediately grasp the nettle firmly with 
both hands. It is useless to endeavour to seek the cause 
for this distaste for self-improvement among youths. 
The dislike is general, and 


THe ADOLESCENT IS ALWAYS MORE OR LESS Map 


—unstable, that is—and for his own benefit and for 
the nation’s welfare he must be kept in touch with 
some educative agency until body, mind, and spirit 
are stable and balanced. 

As I have already indicated, in my walk through the 
works I found confirmation of the manager’s opinions. 
The overseer of the composing rooms found boys, as a 
tule, less willing and obliging than they used to be. 
They seem to say, “I am paid so much money for 
so much work, and some one is over me to see that I 
do it. Why should I trouble?” With this feeling 
paramount, they proved lacking in industry, initiative, 
and ambition. “ But what of their education?” I 
asked. ‘Most boys who come here claim to have 
passed the sixth or seventh standard, but generally they 
cannot read printed copy with intelligence, they can 
seldom write an intelligible sentence, and they are un- 
able to make a simple calculation with accuracy.” 


Mr. Perkins will be glad to answer queries sent in by those of our readers who are interested in this important matter.—Ep. 


I ventured to submit that this was a very serious 
reflection upon the schools, and asked if he considered 
the teachers were at fault. He was inclined rather to 
blame the system. He was impressed with the idea 
that in the London County Council schools, at any rate, 
the system was cast-iron, and the teachers had no 
option but to make the best of it. He felt that too 
many subjects were attempted, and, as an instance, 
thought that French and shorthand should give place 
to a thorough knowledge and grounding in the English 
language. I expressed doubt as to whether French and 
shorthand were customarily taught, but admitted that 
they might well be dispensed with in elementary schools, 
T outlined the curriculum of an ordinary primary school, 
and he agreed that it contained nothing which could be 
eliminated: He emphasised the value of good reading, 
and thought that more might be done to introduce 
the boys to the best authors and to counteract the 
tendency to read periodicals of the ‘‘ blood-and-thunder ” 


type. 

Beating out these opinions, that greater emphasis 
should be laid on the elements of instruction, the over- 
seer in the warehouse said that the best boys and girls 
in his department are those who come with a good 
grounding in the three R’s, and not something of a 
multitude of subjects. Those endowed with this latter 
were too conceited to be taught anything, and conse- 
quently 

TuRN ovuT TO BE INDIFFERENT WORKPEOPLE. 


There are many other points of interest which I 
gleaned here, and from other employers, which must 
stand over for another paper. I had passed through the 
works, I had racine the problem with several edu- 
cated, thoughtful, and experienced men, and I came 
away impressed with the unanimity of opinion expressed 
concerning the faulty educational equipment of the 
average boy engaged by the firm. Yet this trade—and 
this firm in particular—offers inducements and oppor- 
tunities as varied and as valuable as any other skilled 
industry. The average boy cannot read with intelligence, 
cannot write correct English, and cannot sum accurately. 
I am not to be understood, for an instant, to be ad- 
mitting that the be-all and end-all of education is 
ability to read, to write, and to cipher; but, none the 
less, this general impression is an indictment which 
has to be met. When employers are faced with a grow- 
ing education rate, it is not unreasonable if they ask 
for a return; and whatever the employment to 
which a boy is to attach himself, he should have 
attained proficiency in the elements of instruction. 
It is for us to see that we do not give occasion for 
reproach. 


In a subsequent issue I hope to deal with the atti- 
tude of the printing trade towards the Juvenile Labour 
Bureau, and also to quote further representative opinion 
upon the character and educational equipment of the 
lads who enter the trade. 


Our Needlework Column. 


BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK.” 


COMMON-SENSE COMFORTABLE’ 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. 


Basy’s TruNK Drawers. 





BLONG of paper 22” by 
18” folded to 12” by 18”. 
Place the paper with its folded 
edge next to the worker, and 
with the open edges the 
farthest away. 
Back.—Mark the corners A, 
B, ©, D. 
From A mark E 1 division 
in. bas us 
From A mark G4 inand' * 
} down. 
From B mark H 1 in. 
Draw a curve from E to H. 
through G. 
From B mark I 2} down. 
Connect H and I by a 
straight line. 
From D mark J 2} in. 
Connect I and J bya straight 
line. This forms the left-leg 
opening. 
A 
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Front band, 12” x 4”. Back band, 11” x 4”. 
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12” by 18”. 
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From C mark K 24 in. 

From C mark F 1} up. 

Connect F and K by a straight line. 
the right-leg opening. 

Connect F and E by a straight line. 

Front.—This is the same as the back, except that it 
is hollowed out to a depth of 1}” below G and }” below 
H and E, as indicated by the dotted line on the pattern. 
Cut out by this curve, and write the name on it. If 
the garment be made up with front to back it will not 
fit properly. In all drawers patterns the back is deeper 
than the front to allow for bending. 

Planning out the Material._—Three-quarters of a yard 
would be required for one pair of drawers; but as 
1} yards 40” wide would cut out three pairs, it would 
be more economical to buy that quantity, as three pairs 
at least would be needed for such a young child. 

Fold the material as in the diagram, so that both 
raw edges meet in the middle. 

Lay the pattern on it so that the line KJ comes along 
the fold of the material. 

Two pairs will come out of the upper half and one 
out of the lower half. The remaining quarter of the 
material is then opened out singly, and from it may 


This forms 
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CuiLp’s TrunK DRAWERS, SHOWING PATTERN LAID ON 
, 
MATERIAL. 14 yds. by 40”. 


be cut the back and front waistbands, and either cross- 
way strips or straight bands for the leg openings. 
Making up the Garment.—This little article is not a 
“ pilch,” nor is it really a pair of drawers, although it 
takes the place of the latter as a covering for a baby 
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who is just beginning to walk. The sides EF and HI 
(Fig. 1) are joined half-way up by a seam-and-fell or a 
run-and-fell. The side openings above the joins have 
narrow hems, strengthened at the corners by button- 
hole stitches. A few strands of cotton taken across 
from side to side a little above the corner, covered by 
button-holing, strengthen it further. The top of the 
garment, both back and front, has so little fullness that 
it may be eased into the bands after they are seamed up 
the ends. A horizontal buttonhole is worked at each 
end of both bands, and a vertical one in the middle of 
the front one for fastening on to a button in the middle 
of the little stays. 

The leg openings are not gathered at all. They 
appear rather wide for so young a child, but they reach 
the top of the hip, and need to be very loose. They 
may be finished off (1) by false hems, with embroidery 
let in between the hem and the garment ; or (2) by narrow 
straight bands, with or without embroidery, eased in 
between. In either case featherstitching would be 
applied. 

Lace having a firm edge would 
be seamed on. It is very advis- 
able that all babies’ garments 
should be of the softest material ' 
to be obtained. All hems and 
joins should be narrow, and all 
sewing and trimming of the 
daintiest possible order. 


ConcERNING Do.is’ Bep LINEN, 
OR THE APPLICATION OF HeEm- 
MING AND SEAMING EXERCISES 
To UsEFuL ARTICLEs. 


Nothing betrays the char- 
acteristics of the housekeeper 
more than the care, or lack of 
it, bestowed upon the bed and 
its appointments. No good home 
manager will tolerate soiled bed- 
clothes. It is her joy to keep 
everything about the bed as spot- 
less as possible. 

This involves constant wash- 
ing and mending, and it is quite 
possible to inculcate into even little children a love 
for cleanliness and daintiness in this department. 
A doll’s bedstead has proved very useful in this connec- 
tion, and has been the means of arousing the interest 
of the girls who have constantly seen it. It is con- 
structed exactly like a full-sized bedstead, having a 
Wire mattress, with properly fashioned mattress, bolster, 
and pillows on top. It is used for demonstrating the 
making of all the bed’s equipment. 

As a rule, pillow, bolster, bed and mattress ticks are 
rather expensive, being made of linen. Furthermore, 
it is not an easy task to take out the flocks and feathers 
to wash the ticks. A good housewife, therefore, makes 
loose covers to keep the ticks clean. A good quality 
of bleached or unbleached twill calico wears well for 
such covers. If properly made with buttons and button- 
holes, they last for years. In lieu of anything better, 
a pair of old sheets can be pressed into service. These 
things, however, are too large for children’s manipulation. 
Under-covers for pillows and bolsters they can manage. 

Many housewives use up old pillow and bolster cases 
for keeping the ticks clean, which is a very good plan. 
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Anything white under the outer pillow-case improves 
its appearance, as the ticking often imparts a dingy hue. 
These loose under-covers afford children excellent 
practice in seaming, without the difficulty of fixing fells, 
as the raw edges are simply turned in once and seamed 
on the right side, leaving as small an opening as possible 
at one end, through which the pillow can be squeezed. 

1. Sheets, Bedsides, or Mattress Edges.—Dolls’ beds give 
girls an object for which to sew, as the articles supply 
ample practice in fixing hems, square corners, and seams 
and fells. If children feel they are working to some point, 
they sew with much more zest than when simply making 
a “ specimen.” 

They should therefore be accustomed to turn each 
exercise to some possible use, such as a doll’s pocket- 
handkerchief, tea towel, tablecloth, toilet cover, sheet, 
bedsides, bedspreads, etc. No slipshod, slovenly work 
should be allowed. The sewing must be the very best 
the child can do at that particular stage. 

At the same time, it must not be expected that first 





attempts, or even second ones, will be perfect, but every 
succeeding one should be an improvement on the last 
in some particular. When the class has completed one 
article the teacher should select certain girls’ work for 
criticism, encouragement, and conversation, so as to 
arouse such enthusiasm as will make the little pupils 
desire to do another, and to work it better than the last. 

A little larger article, constructed on the same lines, 
though called by another name, will give more pleasure 
than a repetition of the same thing. In all cases the 
teacher should have a large specimen to demonstrate 
her teaching. The selvedge sides of all rectangles are 
fixed first. The first turn must be narrow, and must be 
well stroked with the middle finger, and pressed 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand. The 
second turn is double the depth of the first. It, too, 
must be well stroked and pressed. 

The opposite sides are now treated in the same way, 
care being taken to see that the first fold is kept straight, 
especially at the corner. The tacking stitches should be 
longer in front than at the back. The long ones which 
face the worker should not exceed half an inch, while 
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the short one at the back should be much less than that. 
Regularity in size, shape, and spacing of hemming 
stitches must be secured. This will come if “ continuity 
of motion” be secured. It is very important that the 
sewing movement should be kept up, however slowly at 
first, until the habit of putting the needle in and out 
with regularity of action be formed. Growth in speed 
of sewing must also be expected and obtained. 

Mattress sides, sheets, and anything requiring one 
broader hem, will form a successive stage, as a broad 
hem is more difficult to fix and keep straight than a 
narrow one. 

Squares and oblongs cut from odds and ends of fancy 
cotton fabrics make attractive table covers and bed- 
spreads. 

2. Pillow and Bedcovers.—The under-covers already re- 
ferred to are a step in advance of the work already 
done, as they require a new exercise—that of seaming. 
For this purpose the raw edges are only turned in once, 
and the folds seamed on the right side. 

3. Nightdress, Brush and Comb and Shoe Bags form 
another stage, as the seaming is now combined with 
hemming. These bags can be fashioned from an ob- 
long hemmed all round, The oblong is then divided 
into three parts, as in Fig. 1. The division marked (c) 
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Fie. 1.—Ostone ror Dots’ Nieutpress Case. 


is folded over on to (6), while (a) forms the top flap to 
the case. 

Fig. 2 shows the nightdress case completed. 

4. Cushion Covers for the 
dolls’ sofa also combine seam- 
+} ing and hemming without fell- 
+] ing.. As the same method can 
t| be followed in making a full-sized 
cushion cover, the girls will 
readily be able to sew one after 
some experience with dolls’ 
cushion cases. The sizes vary 
according to the use to which 
the cushion is to be put. It 
may be either square or oblong. 

To Make a Large Cushion 
Cover.—Take a strip of material, 
a little wider than the side of the 
cushion, to allow it to slip on easily. The length will 
be a double square, plus 43” for hems and wrap over. 

Turn the long sides down only once. Lay a 1}” 
hem at each end, and hem it (Fig. 3). Fold the side 
marked (b) over towards (a), leaving the width of the 
hem between the edge of the fold and the hemming 
stitches (Fig. 4). Fold the end marked (a) so that its 
hem completely covers the under one (Fig. 5). Seam 
the open edges on the right sides, making the join 
particularly secure where the hems cover each other. 

Three buttons and buttonholes are applied to a full- 
sized cushion. The case looks much neater if the button- 
holes are made in the lower hem, and the buttons sewn 
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Fie. 2.—Do.is’ Nicurt- 
DRESS CASE. 
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to the under side of the top hem. They are then sewn 
on by means of.strands of cotton buttonholed neatly 
on the right side, which is the outside. 

A dolls’ cushion cover would need only a }” hem at 
each end, and no fastenings would be required. 
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Fie. 3.—Cusuion Cover. 


5. Pillow-cases.—Children will find it easier to fix and 
work pillow-cases if they make a narrow hem along 
the lower end on the wrong side. It is hemmed before 
the sides are joined and seamed afterwards. 

This method acts quite as well as a seam-and-fell 
along the bottom, and there is less likelihood of pucker- 
ing and unevenness in the work. It is very difficult 
for a little child to hold in her hand the amount of 
material necessary when felling along the bottom. The 
seam must be well stroked. 

Make a hem from 1}” to 3” deep, according to taste, 
along the top on the wrong side. The hem should be 
well flattened and pressed to keep it in place till it is 
tacked. The hemming stitches should also be well 
stroked. 

The teacher should, under all circumstances, prohibit 
children fixing part of a hem, and then beginning to 
work it. The first fold must be completely laid before 
the second is begun, and the whole of the second one 
should be well pressed and tacked before the hemming 
commences. 
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Girls are very fond of fixing a portion and working 
it, very often with dire results. They are particularly 
prone to do this when repairing garments. 

Pillow-cases may be made of linen, longcloth, or twilled 
cotton. Linen ones are more expensive than calico 
ones, but they are cooler for the head; they keep a 
better colour and wear longer. 

A circular calico is specially woven for pillow and 
bolster-cases, which does away with the side-seam, and 
which only needs joining at the bottom and hemming 
at the top. 

People who can afford it often like elaborate pillow- 
cases ornamented with hem-stitched or plain frills, 
embroidery, and drawn thread work, having lace round. 
These, however, are quite beyond children’s capabilities. 

The length of material required for a pillow-case cat 
be torn from calico, but it must be cut by a thread from 


‘linen. 


Bolster cases are the same width as pillow-cases, and 
are made in the same way. They are usually 1} yards 
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long. The required length must be measured, and 
allowance made for 14”, 2”, and 3” hems. 

The usual size for pillow-cases is 30” by 20” when 
finished. The material should be 36” by 40” to allow 
for the broad hems. 

Calico 36” wide is sometimes used, but that gives a 
width of only 18’, which is rather too narrow. If the 
pillow be too cramped it becomes hard and unyielding, 
and will not shake up properly. 

If that material must be employed, it would be well 
to turn the width of the calico into the length of the 
pillow, and to measure off 40” along the selvedge, which 
would then come top and bottom, and the seam-and- 
fell at the side. The selvedge is not usually torn off 
for pillow-cases, though it is generally for hemming 
purposes. 

Flatten the seam well, and finish off the top as de- 
scribed above. 

6. Pillow-case Fastenings.—These may be either button 
and buttonholes or tapes. The latter are affixed in 
what are known as sets, which really mean that two 
tapes are sewn on exactly opposite each other, in such 
a position that, when tied, the pillow-case is neatly 
closed. Two or three sets are used according to the 
width of the pillow-slip. 

Before dividing the top, care must be taken to see 
that the case is folded exactly by the seam. For two 
sets divide the top into thirds. For three sets, divide 
into quarters. Crease the divisions well. Place a pin 
in each. Be careful to see that the sets are placed 
exactly opposite each other, and at a corresponding level. 
The squares formed by sewing on the tapes come close 
to the bottom of the hem. If the hemming of the tape be 
commenced at the right-hand side, no breaking off the 
cotton will be needed. The sewing on of tapes is fully 
described in Common-sense Needlework. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yaka.—If you have not taught needlework before, it 
will tax all your powers to begin with Standards V., VI., 
and VII. Do not, however, be discouraged ; you will 
find that the surmounting of difficulties is in itself 
ample reward. You do not state whether yours is a 
girls’ or a mixed school, nor do you give the numbers, 
so I cannot judge whether you will require to group 
the classes or to teach each one separately. Much 
also depends upon the time given weekly to the subject, 
and the amount of freedom allowed you in drawing up 
and working out your plans. 

You will at once see that all these things have an 
important bearing upon any scheme of work to be 
constructed. Anyhow, for the first year make haste 
slowly, and avoid any drastic change. You will then 
be able to feel your way while you are gaining experience. 
Certainly you should commence immediately acquiring 
practical acquaintance with the making-up of different 
kinds of garments. If you have not a sewing-machine, 
I would strongly advise you to get one. I have lately 
got one of Jones’s machines, which works so easily 
and noiselessly that I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it. The stitch will not disgrace the daintiest material. 
By means of it you should make up beforehand all the 
garments you propose to teach. You see, I am taking 
it for granted that the girls have been making garments, 
and that you will, for the present, continue to do so. 
While making them, you must try to realise the diffi- 
culties that would beset the girls when they are working. 
That will put you into a position to give the needful 
VOL. XXXI. 
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demonstration lessons and preliminary exercises. The 
garments should be of the plainest, simplest type pro- 
curable, in order that every step in the construction 
of them can be taught. No large garment should be 
allowed. Insist upon uniformity in size, shape, and 
material. No collective teaching is possible if each girl 
is making a different garment from her neighbour. 

Teach proper methods of fixing, and secure “ continu- 
ity of motion,” for both of which see Common-sense 
Needlework. Aim at producing ability to sew, NoT 
the making of a garment—two very different things. 

Introduce a little mending. Suppose you commence 
repairing by means of the “ print” method. That 
will give opportunity for mending aprons, pinafores, 
blouses, and summer dresses. Slits under the arms 
of pinafores are so numerous that there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining as many as are needed. The 
repairing of such things was treated in the March, 
April, and May numbers of the Practical Teacher. Then 
there are stockings to darn, which require much practice 
before girls become proficient. 

If you will draw up a scheme, however roughly, and 
submit it to me (giving the required particulars), I will 
gladly criticise it for your benefit: Do not hesitate to 
appeal to me about anything. Nothing is trivial that 
affords help to another, and I can always “ spare time ” 
(as you put it) to do that. 

Ince.—Yours to hand just before going to press. I 
will try to give pattern of “a gored petticoat fitting at 
the waist without band” in the next issue. If you 
would like details of making up, please state the material, 
and I will endeavour to reply the month after, though 
it may not be possible to do so. I should esteem it 
a favour if you would supply me with a copy of the 
scheme of needlework to which you refer. will pay 
postage. 

Promotion.—Please accept my hearty congratulations 
on your appointment, and also my warmest thanks for 
the kind way in which you speak of the little I have 
been able to do. I am copying part of your letter, as 
it may be helpful to others :—“ I applied for the head- 
ship in a girls’ school, and in my interview with the 
managers I referred to your common-sense needlework 
scheme, and found that they also had heard of it, and 
were greatly interested in it; in fact, I believe that 
my interest and enthusiasm for it helped me largely 
in obtaining the appointment. I should like very much 
to have some advice re articles suitable for making and 
mending in Standards I., II., and III. Will you kindly 
grant this ?” 

As your letter came too late for a reply to be inserted 
in last month’s issue, I have been able to devote a little 
extra time to the elaboration of my ideas respecting the 
work of the lower standards, and have incorporated 
them in a couple of articles, which will, I hope, meet 
your requirements. It would be useful to me and to 
my readers to know what success attends your + su 
tion of the scheme. Its aim is to make little girls who 
are learning to sew, and who must necessarily spend 
many hours over the initial exercises of hemming and 
seaming, feel that they are completing something of 


‘importance—not working at bits of calico that are no 


use to anybody. 

You will find much information re mending for the 
lower classés in the June number of this journal. The 
whole of the work in the first three standards will be 
covered by the two chapters, “ Concerning Dolls’ Bed- 
linen,” and ‘‘ The Making of a Doll’s Garments.” . 
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FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS DRAWN FROM VARIOUS 


SOU RCES. 


An Ecuo From THE HILLs. 


FRIEND sends me an extract from the recently 
published Life of Alexander Macmillan, which 


proves that even a publisher can drop into a kind of 
prose poetry at times. The passage occurs in one of 
Macmillan’s letters. The only unpoetic note is the 
mention of the umbrella. 


“The walk home from Fraser's after ten o’clock was 
superb. We had had no moon, and only occasional glimpses 
of blue sky, ever since we left Moffat. We had very little 
actual rain, and none really to disturb; but drifting mist, 
rarely amounting to showers, thinly-veiled sunshine, sweep- 
ing winds, and alternate calms, gave us throughout as 
pleasant an atmosphere as we could wish. There were 
actual gleams of sunshine sweeping grandly over the hills, 
but of that fierce burning sun vour kind heart feared for us 
there was none. But this walk back from Fraser’s was as 
fine as heart or imagination could wish. We were hardly 
on the level road, after ascending that sloping retrograde 
from the manse, which I dare say you remember, when we 
were met by a swift sweeping shower that made us hoist 
umbrellas, under shelter of which we marched steadily on 
for perhaps a quarter of a mile, when the wind and rain 
began to cabaile, and very soon there was, if not a great 
calm, yet a comparative calm. We could put down our 
umbrellas and look about and above. A great breadth 
of blue sky, prankt with brilliants cf a mild fineness, such as 
jewellers might pant for eternities after, was above, and all 
round the sky masses of dark and thick bright clouds in the 
wildest and yet most self-contained confusion. Behind, the 
moon, more than half her orb left, was struggling through 
her fleecy curtain. Anon she burst bravely through, silver- 
ing the stream and the valley and the hills, so as to make 
one shriek with delight. In the meantime we filled and lit 
our pipes, and the calm and imperturbable Wright muttered, 
* Ain’t it jolly!’ Another fierce gust and shower, and all 
subsides except the wind and our pipes under cloud and 
skilfully-set umbrellas ; then again the subsidence and the 
shine. Suddenly the calm Keeper—that’s Wright’s name 
now; I am the Madman—burst out vehemently, ‘ There’s a 
lunar rainbow!’ and, sure enough, there it was, with its 
left foot on the foot of St. Mary’s Loch, and its right 
lost somewhere; there was barely one half visible. But 
what there was was of a pearly beauty, with colours mimick- 
ing those of her stronger brother in the most enchanting 
way. Till we reached the Douglas Arms, she kept waning and 
waxing, and fainting and flushing, in a shadowy, spiritual 
way, 80 as to steal down to the depths where memory is 
life and becomes part of one’s being now and for ever. 
Altogether, it was about as beautiful in the dim spiritual 
way as anything I have ever seen—a thing to dream of all 
through one’s life.” 
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Tt must be interesting also to the “ interfamilial” 
parent if he has a sense of humour. 


Rice Paper. 


The following note may come in useful for those 
students of our noble language, which is so full of 
surprises and contradictions :— 


“A peculiar form of paper is termed rice paper, and it is 

sually considered that this is due to the fact that it is 

manufactured from the stems of rice plants. As a matter 

of fact, the paper is manufactured from perfectly new 

\ seraps of linen. This applies to the paper used in the 

manufacture of cigarettes, but Chinese rice paper is made 
from fine slices of the pith of a certain tree.” 


Which goes to prove that things are usually named 
so because they aren’t so. 


An Ope Booke. 


We have been dipping into an “ olde booke” as a 
relief from the autumn avalanche of new ones. This 
is none other than Fuller’s Holy State, which contains, 
among other things, a quaint classification of boys of 
the seventeenth century. Boy nature seems to be 
fairly constant. We have 


“those that are ingenious and industrious. The con- 
junction of two such planets in a youth presage much good 
unto him. To such a lad a frown may be a whipping, and 
a whipping a death; yea, where their master whips them 
once, shame whips them all the week after. Such natures 
he useth with all gentleness.” 

“Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, with 
the hare in the fable, that running with snails (so they count 
the rest of their schoolfellows) they shall come soon enough 
to the post, though sleeping a good while before their start- 
ing. 1 a good rod would finely take them napping.” 


It never occurred to the author of the Holy State 
that the ingenious and idle boy might be a pearl of 
great price if his interests were aroused. 


Dutt AND DILIGENT. 


There is much worth pondering over in the next two 
paragraphs, from the same source. 


“ Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger 
they be, the more lees they have when they are new. Many 
boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified with age ; and 
such afterwards prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both 
bright, and squared, and pointed by nature, and yet are soft 
and worthless ; whereas orient ones in India are rough and 
rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth 
acquit themselves afterwards the jewels of the country ; 
and therefore their dullness at first is to be borne with, 





There is no doubt that if you scratch a Scotsman 
you find a poet, for he has been used to “ lift up his 
eyes unto the hills.” 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUPILs. 


Our readers may be interested in a movement which 
must eventually be productive of better international 
feeling than is at present existing. This is called the 
Interfamilial Exchange of boys and girls for the purpose 
of learning a foreign language. 


“* The International Exchange Society (Boulevard Magenta 
36, Paris) has,” we learn, “exchanged, during the last 
summer holidays, about four hundred pupils from France 
to England or Germany, and from England to France or 
Germany, and vice versa. 

“This Society, supported by the French Cov2rnment, give 
all requirements about honourable families of France which 
are wishing to send directly for several months one of their 
children to an English family of same situation, and to take 
in exchange a boy or a girl of this family.” 


ingenious method of raising a fund for the benefit of 


if they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself who beats nature in a boy for a fault. And 
I question whether all the whipping in the world can make 
their parts which are naturally sluggish rise one minute 
before the hour nature hath eg 

“Those that are invincibly dull, and negligent also. 
Correction may reform the latter, not amend the former. 
All the whetting in the world can never set a razor's edge 
on that which hath no steel in it. Such boys he consigneth 
over to other professions. Shipwrights and boat-makers 
will choose those crooked pieces of timber which other car- 
penters refuse. Those may make excellent merchants 4 
mechanics who will not serve for scholars.”’ 


The last sentence is the keynote of the new move 


ment in our schools, but it has taken us a woefully 
long time to grasp the fact which was obvious to Fuller. 


Tue Dickens CENTENARY. 
Our readers may be interested in the somewhat 
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descendants of Charles Dickens, who, as we all know, 
was no money-grabber. Ten million centenary stamps 
have been printed by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, to 
be sold at one penny each, and each of these is intended 
to be used as a kind of bookplate in copies of the works 
of Dickens already in the buyer’s possession. If you 
have twelve volumes of the immortal works, you expend 
a shilling on twelve stamps (see our illustration), and 
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having fixed them in the proper place, obtain the satis- 
faction of feeling that you have paid a small portion of 
the debt which you owe to the great benefactor of the 
English-speaking race. The committee hope that at 
least ten million of these stamps will be sold as a 
centenary testimonial to the descendants of Charles 
Dickens, but this can only be done if every owner of 
a copy of Dickens shall match that copy with one of 
these certificates of a super-royalty fee of one penny 
having been paid. 


Tue Sanp Man. 


The Sand Man is coming, dears, coming from the skies ; 

He has a little box of sand to throw in little eyes. 

From East and West he brings you rest, and just before 
the night 

He scatters sand about the land and shuts your eyelids 
tight. 


When little folk are tired of noise, and put their heads 
in laps, 

He gaily dances over hills with pockets full of naps ; 

And up he climbs at sleepy times to sleepy little heads, 

And makes them yawn before he’s gone for little trundle 
beds. 


Listen to the Sand Man knocking at the door ; 
Listen to the Sand Man, he’s been here before. 
The Sand Man is coming, dears, coming from the skies ; 
Sleepy tunes he’s humming, dears, to help you shut 
your eyes, 
—A. Macy in November “ St. Nicholas,” 


Tue New Post OFFice. 


The transference of London postal activity from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand to the new palatial building erected 
on the site of the old school where Lamb and Coleridge 
learnt the rudiments of life has aroused widespread 
interest. The following paragraph from the Daily News 
reminds us that the history of our postal system is full 
of real romance :— ; 


“To the general public perhaps the most interesting of 
of all the sub-departments that are leaving the old home 
for the new is the little museum which is a sort of back- 
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water into which strange flotsam and jetsam drift from 
the rushing postal river. False teeth, puddings, snakes, 
lizards, leeches, weasels, tarantula spiders, and tortoises 
are among the misdirected or insufficiently directed objects 
that have been trustfully committed to the post and found 
a temporary resting-place here. Truly amazing are some 
of the addresses recorded as having appeared on letters, 
which ultimately found safe delivery. ‘Mr. Wite, J., 
Lead Gate, Senpoll’s, V.C.,’ was accurately translated ‘ Mr. 
J. White, Ludgate House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.’ 
Two delightful specimens of orthography are: ‘ Santling’s, 
Hilewita,’ and ‘ Obanvidock,’ for ‘ St. Helea’s, Isle of Wight,’ 
and ‘ Holborn Viaduct.’ Many of the relics recall vividly 
the thrilling days of the knights of the road. Such are sets 
of the horse-pistols with which every coach-guard was armed, 
and a mail-bag stolen by highwaymen in 1798 and discovered 
nearly eighty years later, together with several skeletons, 
when an ancient inn was in course of demolition. Few 
events could reveal more vividly how near we still are to 
a ; yy old times’ than the abandonment of St. Martin’s- 
e-Grand.” 


Lire in Littte TuHrnes. 


The following extract from a. well-written article by 
Ernest C. Pulbrook in The Country Home, entitled “ Fair 
Villages of Devon,” may help to cheer a rural dominie 
who finds his lot “dull at whiles,” and teach him to 
see the romance in “the common things that round 
us lie.” 


“In the evening, when the labour of the day is over, the 
place is full of life. Cottagers stand at their doors gossiping 
with one another, or bring out a chair the better to enjoy 
the evening air. The children play about the road until 
called home to bed, and the sweet smell of wood fires shows 
that supper is being prepared. Labourers passing to their 
homes stand awhile in groups or gossip with a crony out- 
side their doors. In East Devon the lace-makers work 
their bobbins and chatter with equal speed, while their 
husbands perhaps dig in their little bit of garden. While 
it is still early the sleek red cattle have been driven in by 
the tiniest children of the place to be milked, and later 
they return to the fields. As the light slowly fades above 
the western ridge, the villagers drop away by twos and 
threes ; soon lights appear in the windows, and by the time 
the last swallow has winged its way to its nest beneath the 
eaves the street is deserted, and only the footsteps of some 
belated wayfarer break the stillness.” 


There are worse ways of living than this, with motor 
cars, and “tubes,” and plashing horses, on a rainy day 
in town. 


A Decayep Ecuo. 


Evening school teachers will find some entertaining 
and instructive reading in the reports of Society of Arts 
Examiners, contained in the programme of that body 
which has been recently issued. Here is a passage 
from the report of the shorthand examiner :— 


“The remarks made in my report on the advanced sta; 
as to the general lack of education of many of the students 
apply with equal force to Stage II. As an instance, I may 
mention that in one case the words of a resolution, ‘ be 
and is hereby declared,’ were unknown to the student, who 
wrote ‘B and is hereby declared.’ One of the commonest 
mistakes in the second-class paper was ‘ sales’ for ‘ wools.’ 
‘Wool burdened with grease’ was, in one case, ‘ burdened 
with grace,’ in another ‘ with crisis,’ and in another case the 
wool was ‘ burnt in Greece.’ Many candidates had apparently 
never met the word ‘ decade,’ for ‘ decade ago’ was, amon 
numerous other things, rendered ‘decayed echo,’ ‘ deca 
cargo,’ ‘decayed Company,’ ‘ decayed gait,’ ‘dock company,’ 
‘age again,’ ‘difference given, ‘deducted quantity,’ and, in 
once case, ‘ Adecca can.’ The resulting nonsense may be 
gathered by remembering that the reference is to bales of 
wool, and that the sentence goes on, ‘ and those now handled 
are much lighter than those of a decade ago.’ What must 
the candidate have had in mind who wrote that the bales 
were ‘ much lighter than a-decayed echo ?’” 
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THE CHILD AND THE BOOK. 


SOME NOTES ON THE SCHOOL AND 
THE LIBRARY. 


BY WILLIAM WILSON, PUBLIC LIBRARY, GATESHEAD. 


T is evident in many quarters that there is likely to 

be no diminution of interest in the present-day 

efforts made at bringing the elementary school and the 
municipal library into a natural relationship. 

In support of this statement may be instanced the 
Minister of Education’s recent reference to the system 
of school library supply in operation at Kendal, as well 
as the International Library Congress at Brussels, and 
the annual conference of the Library Association held 
at Exeter, at both of which meetings papers pertinent 
to our subject were read and discussed. 

Upon the main principles of the desirability of bring- 
ing the best literature within the reach of all juveniles 
there can be no reasonable disagreement ; but on the 
question as to how this laudable end may be most 
effectively attained there is no small diversity of opinion. 
Nevertheless, when all has been said on the details of 
administering the libraries in the schools, or the juvenile 
sections in the public libraries, the ugly fact remains 
that the real difficulty is not one of administration but 
of finance. 

This is abundantly evident when American practice 
in the matter is compared with English. The lavish, 
if not extravagant, catering for the literary needs of 
children ranging almost from babyhood, undertaken by 
the American libraries, would be simply impossible were 
it not that the system of rating in that country pro- 
duces a library income of four times the amount of 
that yielded in English towns of similar size by the 
rate limited to a penny in the pound. 

This is a state of affairs which should be borne in 
mind by all those who, reading or hearing of American 
library work, are inclined to depreciate the efforts of 
British library authorities. The real wonder, to those 
qualified to judge, is not that so little but that so much 
has been done under such crippling circumstances. 

Demands are made upon the resources of the public 
library by every section of the reading community, as 
is natural in the case of an institution supported by a 
rate levied upon all. Moreover, these demands are 
likely to increase with the broadening of educational 
efforts, which bid fair to include in their purview 
organised instruction in the numberless subjects re- 
lated to every branch of industrial, commercial, and 
professional training. All these growing activities have 
called for the co-operation of the public library, and 
that in more directions than the provision of books, 
until now it is being generally conceded that the library 
ag cose the intellectual and literary hub of a town’s 
ife. 

Nevertheless, with all these new claims upon our 
libraries’ resources, there has come no corresponding 
increase in the income which is to cope with them; so 
that, with the exception of certain towns which have 
obtained special power for the levying of a larger rate, 
the average municipality has remained stationary 
financially. To use a metaphor which may or may 
not commend itself, the library authorities of to-day 
are expected to make bricks without straw. 

This is the situation, then, which has to be faced, 
and it is as keenly felt in the matter of dealing with 
the needs of the children as in any other connection. 


Therefore all the systems of juvenile or school libraries 
at present in operation (and many of them are doj 
excellent work) must be regarded as mere makeshifts 
compared with what will be possible when a near. 
sighted legislature sees fit, and even then it will only 
be at the demands of an insistent public opinion, to 
remove the anomalous monetary disabilities under which 
our libraries are at present labouring. 

Nothing drastic is asked for, merely that local authori- 
ties may have the option of gauging their own libra 
needs, and levying a rate adequate to meet them. The 
writer, speaking from inside knowledge of the subject, 
has thought it necessary to deal at some length with 
this fundamental matter, feeling that although it might 
appear to some irrelevant, he can afford to risk a charge 
which would have no foundation in fact. 

However, despite this financial drawback, much is 
being done for the children by the libraries; and it is 
proposed to refer generally to these efforts, and to 
indicate directions in which they might be improved 
and extended. 

In the first place, every public library of fair size 
makes a point of having a separate collection of juvenile 
books ; and it is to be hoped that this principle will 
always obtain, and that the practice of depleting the 
stock at the library for the purpose of sending batches 
in an itinerant manner round the schools will never 
become general. It is surely essential to have a sym- 
metrical and representative stock situated in a recog- 
nised centre, and of possible access to all. 

Further, it is unfair and against the spirit of the 
Library Acts to cater, as the library in a certain large 
town does, only for the needs of the children attending 
the public elementary schools. What about those 
juveniles—and in the smallest towns there are some— 
who attend private schools? They are entitled to equal 
consideration with the others—a fact which any really 
efficient system will not overlook. No; whatever is 
done with regard to the establishment of school libraries, 
let it be considered in addition to the public juvenile 
library. 

School libraries one would imagine to be absolute 
desiderata in the imparting of instruction, especially in 
view of the importance attached by inspectors to the 
teaching of English and the reading of standard works 
of literature. Accordingly the provision of the books 
could reasonably be regarded by education authorities 
as a legitimate item of expenditure upon scholastic 
apparatus. That this view of the position has been 
taken in certain towns should go far to commend its 
reasonableness to other authorities, and to hasten the 
day when every public elementary school will be m 
possession of a library adequate to supply the needs of 
teachers and scholars alike upon subjects informative 
and imaginative. 

But, even should this be accomplished, there would 
still remain a large and definite field of operation for 
the public library in the interests of the young. The 
writer has frequently listened to discussions upon the 
school and the library, in which certain speakers have 
talked as though there existed some rivalry betweel 
the two institutions. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
So far from there being any divorce, the two are com 
plementary in their functions. The library carries 
what the school begins; it offers material for the applica- 
tion of knowledge gained at the school; the special 
training of the librarian fits him in an exclusive manner 
for the direction of systematic reading; while the teacher, 
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on his side, performs a work which is not possible to 
the librarian. 

Of course—and it is a proviso of vast importance—- 
the ideal librarian and the ideal teacher are implied 
in the foregoing. And this point brings us to the con- 
sideration of the personal element in all work with 
children. Its significance and its absolute necessity in 
ensuring satisfactory results cannot be over-estimated 
or too frequently emphasised. The difficulty is that 
the power to influence children is not an acquired 
faculty but a natural gift, with which comparatively 
few people are endowed. The relationship of parent 
to child gives the best opportunities of exercising it, 
so that the ideal place for the inculcation of a love 
of books is the home—a statement which may be amply 
justified by observing children who have had the good 
fortune to spend their early days in more or less cul- 
tured surroundings. 

Failing the ideal parent, the natural substitute is the 
ideal teacher—the child-lover and book-lover of infinite 
tact and patience—who can initiate the young mind 
into the right channels of literature without the child 
gaining the impression that his guide has designs upon 
him. The true supervision of juvenile reading begins 
with the selection of books placed before the children, 
within which they should then be indulged a free choice. 
It is in the hands of such teachers as these that the 
school library will become a potent instrument in the 
furthering of that wider education Which is to become 
the characteristic of the coming culture of the humanities. 

This good work at the school, however, must not be 
allowed to keep the young reader away from the library. 
From as early an age as possible children should be 
made familiar with such a stock of books as may only 
be found in our public libraries. All being agreed that 
—after school days, at all events—this should be the 
case, it is strange that in some towns the method obtains 
of restricting the issue of the books to the schools, and 
of recommending the young readers to the public library 
only when their school days are closing. Such a prac- 
tice cannot be attended with the best results, for though 
the children may develop the reading habit at the 
school, they do not there gain the equally important 
library habit. 

Again, such a method involves the great risk that, 
once away from the school and from the influence of 
an enthusiast, the love of books will languish, and in 
some instances altogether die. To guard against this 
contingency, every provision within reason should be 
made at the public library for the benefit of the juvenile 
reader. The children should be made to feel that the 
institution is as much for their use as for their elders, 
and that they are the future citizens who will combine 
to provide the upkeep and administration of the library. 

It may be expected that the growing attention given 
to social questions will help to foster this very com- 
mendable spirit of civic responsibility, as it will assuredly 
solve many of the difficulties with which the manage- 
ment of public affairs is at present beset. But while 
thus implying that the future is in the hands of the 
young, the writer will by no means be a party to the 
work of those faddists in library practice who would 
subordinate the claims of every section of adult readers 
to the disproportionate coddling of the child that is 
common in some American libraries. His claims upon 
us are important, but there is just a danger of doing 
too much for him. It is a wiser plan for the librarian 
to keep within his province as guide—and this will call 
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for all his ability—than to introduce what is known 
as the “story hour,” and attempt, for the benefit (?) 
of a number of youngsters, to retell a tale which has 
already been told in an inimitable manner, and which 
the children may read for themselves in the books 
borrowed from the library. 

The greatest difficulty which the librarian will ex- 
perience in the selection of juvenile books will be that 
of deciding what to exclude from the large number of 
splendid productions which emanate from our leading 
publishers month after month. The ideal juvenile 
library will include not only the favourite classics in 
imaginative literature, but also simply written books 
bearing upon all manner of subjects, for it will be found 
that the literary tastes of children are infinitely varied. 
History, poetry, popular science, drawing, painting, 
nature study, botany, engineering, music, are all sub- 
jects upon which books are asked for. In a library 
known to the writer, a large selection of the better 
school books was placed in circulation; and it is’ 
interesting to record that ever since these books have 
been in constant demand, even to the extent of many 
of the volumes becoming worn out, and having to be 
replaced. This is a practice which, especially in view 
of the many fine school books now being published, 
might be more generally adopted. 

There has been a recent development in library work 
with children which, in the writer’s opinion, is a thor- 
oughly sane and useful departure. This is the institu- 
tion of what is known as the library lesson. A suitable 
number of children are received at the public library, 
and initiated in a systematic manner into certain of 
the details of administration. In the hands of a capable 
librarian such a lesson may be made not only instruct- 
ive, but intensely interesting. Subjects such as the 
following are suitable as themes of instruction. The 
children could be told on their first visit what libraries 
were for, how they originated, and how the public library 
came into being. This could be followed by introducing 
them to their own reading-room, and telling them some- 
thing of the special magazines provided for their use. 

In directing their attention to the lending library, an 
interesting account could be given of the origin of 
printing, and of the method of producing a modern 
book. It would, however, be in explaining the uses of 
the reference library that the greatest good could be 
accomplished. Here the older children could be shown 
the main principles upon which the collection was 
classified and catalogued. The characteristics of a re- 
ference book could be explained, and the exact meaning 
of index, dictionary, cyclopedia, and encyclopedia 
carefully indicated. Sources of information could be 
pointed out, thus supplying guidance in the elements of 
practical bibliography, a subject upon which, as a rule, 
even professed students are profoundly ignorant. 

The art of thus hunting down a subject is one which 
all serious readers should endeavour to master; and if 
a commencement be made with the children, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the gain to the coming generation. It 
is along these lines that the best library practice is 
tending ; and, indeed, colleges and technical schools are 
already awakening to the absurdity of neglecting this 
fundamental science of bibliography. Such being the 
case, it can be confidently asserted that the library lesson 
upon the lines indicated far outweighs in its possibilities 
of usefulness any other medium which has been at- 
tempted in bringing about the union of the children 
with the library. 
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Back to the Land. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A NOVICE 


First Taste oF WINTER. 


WE have now entered upon that period of the year 
when we are likely to find things a bit trying. 
It will certainly test our enthusiasm, and prove whether 
or not our “land hunger”’ has been satisfied, or whether 
it is to be a surfeit. But our motto is,‘‘ Keep on smiling” 
—this has a wonderful effect when things go wrong. 
The frosty mornings have come ; to-day the ice in the 
fowls’ drinking-pans was an eighth of an inch thick, 
and the meadow was white with hoar frost, and looked 
beautiful in the sunshine. This kind of weather seems 
to point to the fact that we shall have much more sun- 
shine than that experienced by dwellers in cities. It 
is when the rain falls and never dries up that the trouble 
comes. Then the outlook is dreary indeed, and one is 
glad when darkness comes and the cheery fireside. Our 
acquaintance with mud and wet is a much closer one 
than that of the townsman, or even of the countryman 
who keeps to the roads. It is a bad time, too, for the 
housewife when the wet spell comes, for no door-mat is 
capable of cleaning the boots that are half leather and 
half mud! This is where the housewife’s smile comes 
in! Surely a poultry farm on a soaking wet day is a 
sorrowful picture. The fowls, do what you will, prefer 
to stand about in the wet rather than take shelter. 
They have to be fed, wet or fine, and this is sometimes 
no pleasant task. One misses an umbrella on these 
days, for it was aforetime one’s most constant attendant, 
but now is stored, waiting, I suppose, for the next trip 
to town. An old mackintosh, green with the flight of 
time, keeps the wet out, and that is all one requires. 


CLeartne UP. 

A good deal of the work this month has been clearing 
up for the winter. The home garden has been dug over, 
and the currant and gooseberry bushes pruned. The 
latter work was rather difficult, as the bushes had the 
appearance of a small jungie, and needed a good deal 
cut away. The firm shoots that were cut off I utilised 
as cuttings.. These cut off just below a bud, and the 
buds removed except the top four or five, soon take 
root, and in a couple of years become quite nice bushes. 
The hedges have been trimmed, and the front flower 
garden cleared and dug over. All the rubbish has been 
collected into a large heap, and when dry will be burnt. 
The carpenter’s shop has been much in use, for the first 
approach of winter soon shows the weak places in the 
out-buildings, and a good deal of repairing has to be 
done. Truly a smallholder must be a Jack of all trades! 


MAKING UP THE PENS. 


I have been busy this month making up my breeding 
pens. My 120 pullets are a nice lot of birds, and I 
hope will soon repay me for all the trouble and expense 
of rearing them. Although I say it myself, I think 
they do a novice credit. There has been no sickness 
among them, and a lot of them should soon be coming 
on to lay. My regret is, that I do not see my way to 
keep them all this first winter, for I am anxious to 
avoid overcrowding, both of houses and grass runs. I 
now have fourteen large grass runs, but only nine houses. 
The runs, if they are to be kept in anything like a 


healthy state, can only accommodate about eight to 
ten birds. Two of my largest houses are in the field 
and these will take quite 60 birds, who will have the 
whole meadow for a run. I have pens of pure-bred 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, and the Red, 
Light, and Speckled Sussex. Those in the field are a 
mixed crowd of “ Barndoors.” Next year the “ Barn- 
doors ” will disappear, and pure-breds take their place, 

We have started this week a hot morning feed for 
the fowls. This is considered essential if winter eggs 
are to be obtained. The cooked vegetables are left a 
the copper overnight, and warmed up in the morning 
before the meal is added. This takes a little time, but 
they are all fed by 8 a.m. Frozen drinking water is 
another thing which puts a hen off laying, so when the 
copper is cleared in the mornings, it is again filled with 
clean water, and as soon as the chill is off it is ready 
to be taken round the pens. These are small details, 
and take up much time; but it is these small things 
that count where poultry is concerned. Nothing must 
be thought a trouble. Look to the comfort of your 
birds, but do not coddle, is a good maxim. 

Fruit. 

From the start I looked to fruit to bring in something. 
This was part of the plan of campaign. I was ambitious 
to grow those large green dumpling apples, and such 
choice varieties as the Blenheim Orange and Cox's 
Orange Pippin: but, after settling in this neighbourhood, 
I was warned against putting my money into anything 
but small bush fruits, such as currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, and strawberries. For many reasons | 
think these will suit my purpose, for they give an earlier 
return, and are not so subject to disease as the larger 
trees. The delay in my starting this branch has been 
owing to the fact that I have applied to the trustees 
of the property for permission to take up another half 
an acre of turf; this was to be my fruit garden. There 
has been a great difficulty in getting them to arrive at 
a decision, and to-day, I regret to say, the question is 
still in abeyance. However, fruit I must have, so for 
the present a portion of the market garden is to be 
planted with fruit. I shall make a start with a hundred 
each of red and black currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
and about five hundred strawberry plants. I have 
already purchased 250 Royal Sovereign strawberry 
plants, such a size as will ensure a good crop the first 
year. The rest of the plants will be what are termed 
“runners,” and will not give a crop until the second 
year. In view of the planting, which should take place 
in fine open weather, we are trenching the ground and 
putting a layer of the decayed turf which originally 
came off the plot on the top. Three large heaps of this 
turf still stand in the market garden as a reminder of 
my initial error of not trenching it in at the start. Many 
an hour will be spent in winter putting this back on the 
land. The only other market garden work this month 
has been the planting of 750 spring cabbage plants. 
These stay in the ground all the winter; and, although 
they do not make much growth, get established and 
make a better start in early spring. Unfortunately, 
my crop of brussels sprouts have not matured as early 
as I hoped. They are mostly too small at present for 
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marketing, at least insufficient quantities, although we 
have had plenty for our own table. 


WINTERING THE BEEs. 

Bees need to be well wintered in order that they may 
be strong in spring, and able to sustain themselves at 
once. They must have sufficient stores to last them, 
and for this purpose I have done a good deal of autumn 
feeding. This has been necessary owing to the poor 
summer. A glass jam pot filled with syrup (prepared 
according to regulations), and covered over with a piece 
of flannel, answers well as a feeder. This is placed over 
a hole cut in the quilt which covers the frames. The 
bees quite easily extract the syrup, and store it in the 
combs. Extra coverings in the shape of sacking or 
old clothes are also needed to lay on the top of the 
frames for the purpose of increased warmth. In cases 
where the stores are not considered of sufficient quantity, 
a good-sized cake of candy, specially prepared, is placed 
in each hive as a precaution. I am afraid my last two 
lots of bees are none too strong—I mean the ones I 
hived myself with so much trouble. They are both 
very weak, one lot only covering three frames. Then, 
too, I have lost a lot of bees lately, and if any of my 
readers can help me, or suggest a remedy, I shall be 
grateful. Within twenty yards of the hives are out- 
buildings with glass windows. The bees get into these 
buildings, settle on the windows, and ultimately die. 
I have found dozens at a time dead. It is impossible 
to keep these buildings closed, and there is nothing in 
them of the nature of honey to attract them. I must 
have lost quite a large number in this way. This time 
of the year every bee is of value, and one cannot afford 
to lose even one. 

—~S 1 Pete 


A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 
BY A. R, PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE, 


Lesson 49.—Tue Borpsr. 


“ONSTRUCT on a sheet of coloured paper a rectangle 9 em. 
long and 7 cm. wide. Fix in the beok. I wish to fix on this 
another piece of coloured paper, so that there will be a border 1 
em, wide all the way round. What length will this other piece 
be? How much shorter will it be than the larger piece? Why 
will it be 2 cm. shorter ? What width will the lesser piece be ? 








How much shorter will its perimeter be? Fix it on the first 
piece of coloured paper, so that there may be a border 1 cm. 
wide all round. This may be done by fixing points at the top 
and bottom, as shown in the diagram. 


SomE QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the area of the larger piece ? 

2. Find the area of the smaller piece. 

_3. How much of the larger piece is not covered by the smaller 
piece—that is, what is the area of the border ? 

4. How much larger is the area of the smaller piece than the 
area of the border ? 

5. What is the perimeter of the larger piece ? 

6. Of the smaller piece ? 
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7. What is the total length of the four sides which are the 
same length ? 

8. What is the total length of the remaining sides ? 

9. Measure the diagonal of the larger piece in inches. 

10. What is the length of the larger piece in inches ? 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


1. 9 cm. 
7 cm. 
63 sq. cm., area of 
larger piece. 
2. 35 sq. cm., area of 
smaller piece. 
3. 28 sq. cm., area of the 
border. 
4. 7 sq. cm. larger. 
5. 32 cm., perimeter of 
larger piece. 
6. 24 cm., perimeter of 
the smaller piece. 
7. 28 cm., length of four 
sides. 
8. 28 om., length of re- 
maining sides. 
9. 44 in. = diagonal. 
10. 34 in., length of larger 
piece. 





Note.—These practical measurements will vary as the objects 
measured. 

The Cupboard Door.—Measure the cupboard door or panel, 
and ask the class to draw it with rulers in the drawing-books. 
Pupils will quickly say that the object is too large to be drawn 
full size. What shall we do? Draw it half size if you can. 
How long would it be? How wide? Width of border? If 
we were to draw it one-third the size, how long would it be? 
How wide? What would the width of the border be? Repeat 
with quarter size, and one-sixth size. If there be any difficulty 
in the division, take fairly approximate numbers fer illustration, 
and draw to a suitable scale. 


SomE QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the area of the door ? 

2. What is the area of the central panel ? 

3. What will be the area of the border ? 

4. Measure and write down the length of the diagonal of the 
central panel as seea in your drawing. 

5. What is the actual length of this diagonal ? 

§. Find the actual length of the diagonal of the door in the 
same Way. 

7. If the door is made of wood 1 in. thick, what will be the 
area of all the four edges ? 

8. The sides and edges of the door are all painted; how 
many sq. in. are painted ? 

9. Find the volume of wood in the door. 

10. A cubic inch of wood weighs half an ounce ; find the weight 
of the door. 

How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 
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Ans. 1. 315 sq. in. 6. 254 in. (nearly.) 
2. 135 sq. in. 7. 72 sq. in. 
3. 180 sq. in. 8. 702 sq. in. 
4. 3 in. (nearly.) 9. 315 cub. in, 
5. 18 in. (about.) 10. 1574 ozs. 


The answers will vary according to the size of the door or 
panel which is measured. 
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Tue Siate. 
. 1. Make a drawing of a slate half size. 
| -———_-—————}+} 2. What is the inside perimeter of the 
' frame ? 
: 3. Add to this the outside perimeter 
5 of the frame. 

4. What is the total area of the slate 

and the frame ? 
| 5. What is the area of the slate ? 
im 6. What is the area of the frame ? 

7. What would it cost to varnish both 
| sides of the frame at 4d. per sq. 
' in. ? 

8. Find the area of the drawing. 
| 9. How many times is this area less 








than the actual area of the slate 
and frame ? 


10. Calculate the area of the drawing 
of the slate itself, and say how many times less this area is 
than the actual area of the slate. 


Tue PrcrurE Frame. 
1. Draw a picture frame, quarter size. 





’ 
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2. What is the difference between the inside and outside 


perimeters of the frame ? 


3. What is the total area of the picture frame ? 


. Of the picture itself ? 
. Of the mount ? 


ono 


. Of the glass that can be seen ? 
. Of the wood in the frame ? 


. What is the difference between the perimeter of the picture 


and the inside perimeter of the frame ? 
9. Measure and write down the length of the longest diagonal 


of the drawing. 


10. What would be its length on the picture ? 


Tue Mreror. 
+a 1. Make a drawing of a mirror double the 
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| be a size. 
Find the total area of the mirror. 

What is the area of the glass ? 

Write down the area of the frame. 

. Measure and write down the length of the 

diagonal of the drawing. 

. What is the actual length of the diagonal 
of the mirror ? 

- How many times longer is the perim- 
eter of the drawing than the actual 
perimeter of the mirror ? 


8. What is the area of the mirror as seen in 


the drawing ? 


9. How many times is this greater than the actual area ? 
10. The wood of the frame is half a centimetre thick. What 
is the volume of wood in the frame ? 


Answers. 
(These are for objects of the dimensions stated on the drawings.) 


THE Suare. 
2. 36 in. 5. 77 sq. in. §. 24 sq. in. 
3. 76 in. 6. 19 sq. in. 9. 4 times. 
4. 96 sq. in. 7. 1s. 7d. 10. 4 times. 






Tue Prcrure FRAME. 


2. 8 in. 5. 52 sq. in. 8. 16 in 
3. 192 sq. in. 6. 60 sq. in. 9. 5 in. 
4. 140 sq. in. 7. 80 sq. in. 10. 20 in 
Tue Mrrror. 
2. 12 sq. cm. 5. 10 cm. 8. 48 sq. cm. 
3. 6 sq. cm. 6. 5 cm. 9. 4 times. 
4. 6 sq. cm. 7. 2 times. 10. 3 cubic cm. 


Lesson 50.—Parer MopELuiInc—Satt Box, INTRODUCING THE 
HALF AND QUARTER IN MULTIPLICATION AND VoLUME. 


Size of paper required —ordinary sheet of drawing-paper 


(11” x 74"). 
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Draw as shown in the dia- 
gram. Cut away the shaded 
portion, taking care to cut 
the dotted part in the shape 
of two rectangles ; these two 
rec les to be placed on 
one side for the calculations. 
Fold along the dotted lines. 
When fixed, the lid should 
be placed with the flap as 
yo. along the faint line 
AB. 


Some QuEsTIoNs. 


1. What is the total area 
of both rectangles cut away 
from the back of the box ? 

2. What was the area be- 
fore these were cut away ? 

3. Find the area after cut- 
ting out. 

4. What is the total area 
of the two sides (3” x 23”)? 

5. Now write down the 
area of one side. 


(Cut out from spare piece of paper.) 








L 

[ The Lid 
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6. What is the area of the front of the box ? 


7. Find the area of the lid. 


8. Write down the total area of 
9. What is the perimeter of the 


per in the box and lid. 
k of the box ? 


10, Find the volume of the box. (Area of the front—8} sq. in. 


x the width 1} in.) 


Answers. 
1. 1 sq. in. 6. 8} sq. in. 
2. i3t sq. in. 7. aj sq. in. 
3. 124 sq. in. 8. 38 sq. in. 
4. at sq. in. 9. 15 in. 
5. 44 sq. in. 10 123 cubic in. 

















Parer MopEeturinc—Box witn Lip anp HANDLE. 
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Draw as shown in the dia- 
gram. Cut out along the thick 
lines, folding along the dotted 
lines. Fix together as shown. 
For the handle cut a ry 4 2” 
long and }” wide. Fold }” from 
each end, and fix as shown. 





SomME QUESTIONS. 


. What is the volume of the box ? 

. Find the perimeter of the three loose edges of each lid. 

. Write down the perimeter of the bottom of the box. 

. What is the total area of paper in the box (without the lid) ? 
. What is the area of each of the loose portions of the lid ? 
Write down the area of the part of the lid that is fixed. 

Find the perimeter of the handle. 

What is its area ? 

. Calculate the total area of the handle that is fixed. 

0. Write down the total area of paper in the box. 


HODOAAM NP wre 


Answers. 
224 cubic in. 
74 in. 
. 17 in. 
. 404 sq. in. 
. 6} sq. in. 


. 24 sq. in. 
5 in. 
1 sq. in. 


or oo tO 
SOPs 


} sq. in. 
. 56} sq. in. 


—_ 


Lesson 51.—Tae Ser-SQuare. 


Provide each pupil with a 60° set-square, and at least four 
loose sheets of drawing or other stiff paper. (The backs of old 
exercise books will serve.) 

1. Place the set-square on a sheet of loose paper. Cut out 
along the edges of the set-square. Repeat with the other three 
sheets of loose paper. (Give directions as to clean cutting.) 

_ Place one of these paper triangles on the desk. (Its position 
is shown by the sloping line in the diagram.) Now arrange the 
second _ set-square with the smallest angle on the right 
angle of the first set-square, one of its edges being ~— an 
edge of the first set-square. Place the third one with its medium 
angle on the remaining part of the right angle of the first square. 
What does this show ? Write in your book, “ The right angle 
of this set-square equals the sum of the other two angles.” 

_ 3. Place the two smallest angles of two of these set-squares 
side by side. Which angle of the set-square exactly covers 
these two angles? What does the medium angle equal ? 
Write in your book, “The medium angle of this set-square 
equals twice the smallest angle.” 

4. Place side by side on the right angle of one of these set- 
Squares as many of the smallest angles of the other set-squares 
as you can. hat does the right angle equal ? Write in your 
book, “ The right angle is three times the smallest angle of this 
set-square,” 

5. Tell the class the right angle is said to be an angle of 90°. 
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Bring to the notice of the pupils the methods of writing degrees’ 
How many times is the right angle larger than the smallest 
angle? How many degrees does the smallest angle contain ? 
How many times. is the medium-sized angle greater than the 





\ 





smallest angle? How many degrees in this angle? Place the 
set-square on your donning beuk: Draw round it. Write on 
each angle its size in degrees. What was the first thing you 
wrote in your book? Show that this is correct by expressing 
the angles in degrees. 

THe Set-SquarE—45°. 

1, Cut out of coloured paper a square of 8 cm. side. What 
is the size of each of the angles? Draw one of the diagonals, 
and cut along this line. Place the right angle of one part on 
the right ange of the other part, thus showing that the remain- 
ing angles are equal. 

Place together so as to form a square. What is the sum of 
a small angle of one piece plus a small angle of another 
piece ? What is the sum in degrees? What is the size of one 
of the small angles in degrees? In right angles? (Introduce 
the word “ acute.”’) 

2. Now introduce the 45° set-square. Measure the largest 
angle with your other set-square. hat is its size? Compare 
each of the remaining angles with the small angle of the coloured 
pieces of paper. What is the size of each of the small angles 
of the set-square ? Of all the three angles? Of all the three 
angles of the other set-square ? Place this set-square on your 
drawing-book. Draw round it. Write on each angle its size 
in degrees. 

3. (Before proceeding to the following exercises the class should 
have some quick practical work in the construction of angles 
by means of the set-squares.) Each boy will require two 60° 
set-squares and one 45° set-square. The teacher will place the 
angle of 60° of one set-square to the angle of 90° of another 
set-square. What is the size of the whole angle? Introduce 
here the word “ obtuse.” The class will then construct with 
the set-squares only (and not on paper) the following angles :— 

(a) 120° (90° + 30°). 

‘ (6) 120° (60° + 60°). 

a (c) 135° (90° + 45°). 

(d) 105° (60° + 45°), 

ate (e) 75° (30° + 45°). 
J Place the 45° angle on the 60° 
angle of another set-square. What 
Kae is the size of the angle which can 
still be seen on the 60° set-square ? 


EXERCISES. 


1. Draw this figure. 

(a) What is the size in degrees 
of the angle BCD? What kind 
of an angle is it ? 
as na (6) Find the sum of all the angles 
A * —. in degrees. In right angles. 

vert nae eee ee (c) Measure and write down the 
length of BC, CD. 


_—-- 





Ce <me §2? 
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i; (d) Find the perimeter of the figure. 
a i | (e) Measure and write down the length of the diagonal AC. 


2. Cut a 4” square out of coloured paper. Place the set- 


square on the bottom side of the square, so that the angle of 60° (a) The angle BCD is an angle of 60°, 
| is at the bottom left-hand corner of the square. Draw a line It is an acute —. 
making an angle of 60° with the bottom side. Cut the square (6) The sum of all the angles is 360°, 
along this line, and paste the smaller portion in the book. or 4 right angles. 


(c) BC = 24”. 
Questions A. , _ = 2. 

ter = 732”. 

We (a) Measure each of the angles of D A ; aca’ ia 


this piece with your set-square, writing 
against each angle its size. 

(6) What is the sum of these angles 
in degrees? Now fix the larger piece 
in the book. 

(c) Measure and write down the size 
of the angles A, B, C. 

(d) Measure the angle D by puttin 
the right angle of one set-square, anc 
one of the other angles of another set- 
square on it. Write down the sizeof ¢ B 
the angle D. 

(e) What is the sum of these four angles ? 

(f) How many right angles in these four angles taken together ? 

(g) How many right angles in the three angles of the smaller 

i} piece taken together ? 

















2. 30° 
60° 
i 90° 


; 3. At each end of a line 7 cm. long, and on the same side, 
draw a line making an angle of 60°. 





180° = sum. 
Qusstions B. 


} (a) Measure and write down the size of the angle made by 
i these two lines at the point where they 
' meet. 

(6) What is the sum of these three 
angles in degrees ? 

(c) In right angles ? 








4. Draw the figure as shown. The 
point x is in the middle of the line 
AB. 
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Questions C. 





(a) Measure and write down the size of the remaining angle. 

(6) What is the sum of the three angles in degrees ? 

(c) In right angles ? 

(d) At any point between A and X draw a line at right angles 
to AB. What is the size of the angle that it makes with the 
line XY ? ree 

(e) At any point between X and B draw a line at right angles Mah oats ee 
to +o What is the size of the angle that it makes with the ‘ s 
line XZ ? ead 


5. 90° 
90° 
120° 
60° 


360° = sum. 



















o 


. 4 right angles. 
5. Draw a line AB 6 cm. long. At A draw an angle of 45°. 2 right angles. | 
At the same point also draw an angle of 60°. Tint or shade the 
difference between these two angles. What size is the tinted 
or shaded angle ? 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


The right angle of this eau equals the sum of the other 
two angles. The medium angle of this set-square equals twice 
the smallest angle. The right angle is three times the smallest 
angle of this set-square. 








to 2. 60° 
60° 
60° 
180° 
=sum. 
/ 3. 2 rt. 
angles. 
4. 6 
angles. 
5. 21 
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1. 30°. 
2. 60° 
90° 
30° 


180° = sum. 


3. 2 right 
angles. 


4. 30°. 





5. 60°. 





A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE LITTLE MADAME. 
A Farry Tate or NorMANDY. 
BY MARIE BAYNE. 


WAY in the very heart of Normandy there stands 

an old corn-mill. It is a ruin now; tufts of 

grass grow on its roof, and its water-wheel is choked 
with weeds and moss. 

Yet, once upon a time, this was a fair and pleasant 
home. A lovely river flowed past it, turning the big 
wheel as it went. Great rocks rose behind the house 
and sheltered it from unkind winds. These rocks were 
covered with trees and ferns and wandering creepers. 

In summer pink foxgloves, tall as hollyhocks, made 
the cliff gay; woodbine and convolvulus twined their 
tendrils everywhere; while in ‘spring primroses, hya- 
cinths, and sweet anemones starred the dell with blossom. 

Far up the cliff, almost hidden by a scarlet fuchsia 
tree, was the entrance to a cave. 

It was said that within this caye were pillars of clear 
rock crystal, floors of amber, and arches of green and 
gold. But no man dared to climb up and view these 
wonders, because all knew that this was the home of 
the “ Little Madame.” 

The Little Madame was very shy; strangers passing 
that way could not so much as catch a glimpse of her. 
But with the mill folk it was different. For the fairy 
loved the mill and those belonging to it; therefore, at 
times she allowed them to see her face. 

It was only at dawn or twilight, however, that this 
would happen; and then, directly she heard a sound, 
she would vanish away. 

Sometimes the miller, rising at daybreak ‘to grind 
his corn, would see her standing by the river, or stoop- 
ing to drink water from the palms of her tiny hands. 

“ Hist!’ he would say to his servant Jacques, “ walk 
softly ; yonder is the Little Madame ! ” 

Or in the evening, when the sun had set and the mill- 
wheel was at rest, the children, tired of play, yet 
lingering out of doors, would see her leaping from rock 
to rock, waving a wand and making strange, sad cries. 

Yet they were not afraid, for her eyes were kind and 
her face was beautiful. 

“Hist!” they would say to one another; “ why 
should we flee? It is but the Little Madame! ” 

This was by daylight, however; at night none cared 
to cross the threshold of the mill. 

“The night is for sleep,” said the miller to his chil- 
dren, “ and a fairy cannot rest ; therefore it is not good 
at night to meet with the Little Madame.” 
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The miller spoke truly when he said that the fairy 
could not rest. On summer nights she sat beneath 
the flowering fuchsia tree, wringing her hands, and 
making those strange, short cries; and at the sound 
the linnets, thrushes, nightingales woke up and warbled 
to her out of sheer pity, till her sad heart was cheered. 

In winter, though the frosts were keen and the winds 
bitter, still she took no rest. Beneath the bare-boughed 
fuchsia tree she made her moan; but now it was bats, 
owls, frogs, and sighing ring-doves that answered her, 
and all night long they filled the air with their cries. 

The miller and his wife and children heard these noises 
as they lay abed ; and if, perchance, the children woke 
and wept, their mother calmed them, saying, “ Foolish 
ones, what do ye fear? These are but the comforters 
of the Little Madame!” 

So the little fairy was left in peace in her cave beside 
the fuchsia tree. None mocked nor disturbed her, nor 
pried into her dwelling; and her heart was therefore 
full of kindness towards those who lived in the mill. 

Well, one winter a sad famine wasted the land of 
Normandy. The crops had been late, and the harvest 
small; and as the months went by, food became scarce 
and costly. At last the mill-wheel ceased turning, for 
no one had any more corn to grind. 

By degrees all the money the miller had saved was 
spent. In vain he tried to borrow food for his children ; 
none would give it, except at a great price, and he had 
now not a sou to offer. 

At first they contrived to live upon nuts and berries 
found in the woods ; but when the frost and snow came, 
the miller was in despair. 

All day the children wept and cried to him. 

“I hunger, my father ! ” wailed one. 

“Ah, my father, how I long for bread!” cried an- 
other ; till at length their father could bear the sound 
no longer, and rushed with a spade and mattock to the 
woods. 

Till sunset he toiled, seeking vainly for roots of plants 
that might keep life in his children. When he came 
home his head was bowed with weariness and _ grief, 
and still the children were wailing at their mother’s 
knee. 

The sight was too much for the miller’s tender heart. 

“* Wife,” cried he, “I shall try once again; “if I 
succeed, good! If not, you shall never see me more! ” 
For the poor man was now half crazed, and scarce 
knew what he was saying. 

Out he ran. It was black night, and the owls were 
hooting sadly, but the miller heeded them not as he 
stumbled along by the river, 

All at once, standing before him in a ray of moon- 
light, he saw the Little Madame ! 

“ Whither goest thou ?” asked the fairy gently. 

“ To seek that which is not,” he answered bitterly. 

“‘ Nay,” she replied ; “ say, rather, to seek that which 
is! Come, follow me, my friend ! ” 

So saying, she led the way to the miller’s door. Under 
her arm she carried a little loaf; and when he had 
opened the door, she went before him and placed it 
upon the table. 

At sight of her the children ceased wailing. ‘The 
Little Madame!” they cried, and ran to clasp her 
hand. 

The fairy smiled. “ Poor little ones!” she said, 
“you shall no longer hunger! Yet have a care, my 
friends,” she added, pointing to the little loaf, “ for 
this is fairy bread! One crumb a day will satisfy your 
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need, and so long as the loaf lasts alf shall be well. 
Should the loaf fail, however, then you and I must bid 
farewell to the mill.” 

With these words she vanished. 

That night there was joy and gladness in the mill. 
With a grateful heart the miller broke off a crumb of 
the fairy bread; and, lo! as he took it, it swelled to 
a full-sized loaf in his hands. 

The hungry children ate, and fell asleep contented, 
and from that hour there was no lack of bread in the 
miller’s home. 

But, you ask, why then is the mill in ruins now, and 
what became of the miller and his wife and children 
and the Little Madame ? 

I will tell you. By-and-by these people got used to 
the comforts the fairy had supplied. Each day their 
crumb swelled into a loaf, and at length they began 
to take the gift as a matter of course. 

They forgot the warning of the Little Madame that 
one crumb was enough. When they felt hungry they 
cut large pieces from the loaf, until one day there 
was nothing left but the heel. 

“* What does it matter ?”’ cried the miller to his wife ; 
“let. us finish it up. We are sure to get a new loaf 
to-morrow.” 

So they finished it up; but, alas! that was the end 
of their fairy feasting. From that hour good luck 
seemed to forsake the miller’s business. 

Nothing prospered with him. His cows fell sick, 
his hens ceased to lay, his chickens died ; and at length 
he and his family had to leave the mill, and go away 
to a foreign land. 

From that hour, too, the cave beside the fuchsia 
tree wasempty. Neither by day nor night has any one 
since then seen a trace of the Little Madame. 





THE PRACTICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND THE 
UTILITY OF THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


Girts nowadays have got to do their share in suppcrting the 
family, and very large numbers go out into business life. There 
are many industrial pursuits which are confined almost entirely 
to female labour. This is particularly noticeable in the sewing 
industries; and in this connection it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Askwith, Controller-General of the Board of Trade, ir 
speaking recently at the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, called 
attention to the fact that “in England the skilled industries 
were simply screaming for skilled women workers and could not 
et them ;” and the writer knows from his own personal know- 
edge that there is such a shortage of labour in the sewing in- 
dustries. 

Therefore it would seem absolutely essential that a part of 
the girls’ education at school should be on how to use a sewing- 
machine, and naturally the best. thing to do is to teach them 
to operate the machine they will be most likely to use in later 
life. In most of the large factories engaged in the making up of 
men’s and women’s clothing, boots cmt shoes, etc., the Singer 
machine is, of course, very largely in evidence. Therefore, it 
is well that girls should become acquainted with this particular 
machine during their school life, as with the knowledge of a 
“ Singer ” dan Geenestie work they can easily master the different 
varieties of Singer machines for whatever purpose they may 
be employed, a large number of them being practically auto- 
matic in their action. There are tens of thousands of well- 
educated girls at the present time busily engaged in such fac- 
tories, stitching with the aid of Singer machines, and all earning 
comfortable livelihoods. 

To assist teachers and others engaged in training girls to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of the sewing-machine, the Singer 
Sewing Company, Ltd., of 42 and 43 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C., have prepared a set of charts showing the mechan- 
ism of different types of their machines and the method of the 
stitch construction. We understand that copies of these charts 
will be presented to those teachers who have Singer machines 
in their schoolrooms. 


SOME SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


BY ROSAMOND CANDY, FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMEE, NORTHERN 
COUNTIES SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 


Caramel Walnuts. Ingredients. —One quarter - pound 
shelled walnuts, three ounces icing sugar, two ounces 
ground almonds, a little white of egg, colouring. Method. 
—Make a paste of egg, almonds, and sugar. Divide 
this into three parts. Leave one part white, one pink, 
and the other green. Roll into small balls, using castor 
sugar, to prevent the mixture sticking to the hands. 
Press half a walnut into each side, and allow to dry 
for some hours. Coating.—Half pound castor sugar, 
quarter pint water, one tablespoonful lemon juice. 
Place sugar, water, and lemon juice in pan, and boil. 
When crisp, drop in walnuts one at a time, and serve 
in paper cases. 

Vanilla Chocolate Creams.— Make a pound of 
fondant. Take half of it upon a marble slab (or 
large meat dish); dust it lightly with the finest icing 
sugar; form into small cone-shaped balls with the 
fingers. As these are finished, place upon waxed paper; 
leave for an hour or two to harden. Take the remain- 
ing half of the fondant, and place into a small sauce- 
= with two ounces of grated unsweetened choco- 
ate and a few drops of essence of vanilla. Stand the 
saucepan within a stead one containing boiling water. 
or use double saucepan ; allow the ingredients to melt 
together until like thick cream. Remove pan from 
boiling water. Take the balls of fondant, and holding 
each one in turn on a silver fork, pour the melted choco- 
late over it from a teaspoon. When evenly coated, 
slip gently off on to an oiled paper. If the chocolate 
becomes cold before the dipping is finished it may be 
reheated from time to time. These creams may be 
varied by grating orange rind into the fondant, or pre- 
served ginger may be chopped and mixed with the jon- 
dant or pine-apple glacé, or any kind of nuts and raisins. 
Fruit syrups or strained jams may be employed for 
colouring and flavouring the cream. 

Chocolate Caramels. Jngredients.— One pound 
brown sugar, four ounces unsweetened chocolate, one 
teacupful of good treacle, two ounces butter, one gill 
milk, one teaspoonful vanilla essence. Method.—Put all 
ingredients excepting vanilla into a saucepan. Stir con- 
stantly over the fire for twenty minutes. Drop a little 
of the mixture into a cup of cold water, and when it 
hardens without discolouring the water remove the pan 
from the fire. Add the vanilla, and beat well until the 
mixture begins to cool. Pour to the depth of half an 
inch into shallow buttered tins, and before quite cold 
mark the caramels into squares with a knife. 

N.B.—A quart pan should be used to allow room for 
boiling. 

Créme & la Sucre.—Ingredients.—One pound brown 
sugar, one pound walnuts, two ounces butter, two 
tablespoentiehn whipped cream, two teaspoonfuls vanilla. 
Method.—Shell and chop the walnuts, and whip the 
cream. Place sugar in the saucepan; add just enough 
water to moisten the sugar. Put in the butter, and 
boil all together for fifteen minutes. Then test by drop- 
ping into cold water. When sufficiently cooked it will 

form into the “soft ball.” Next add the walnuts. 
Remove from the fire, add the vanilla and the whipped 
cream, and beat steadily until it looks thick and sugary. 
Pour into large shallow buttered tin. Before quite cold, 
mark off into squares. 
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CLOUGH’S ‘oueseonsece COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 








| The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. | 


*.* CLOUGH’S CLASSES are the LEADING CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
Students need the best possible advice and assistance in preparing for 
their Examinations. Clough’s Classes provide both. To ensure success 

Students should join Clough’s Classes. 


NEW COURSES FOR 


L.L.A. & HIGHER FROEBEL EXAMS. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 











For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars of CLOUGH’S CLASSES— 
PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, A.C.P., L.LA., AND HIGHER FROEBEL, 


Application should be made at once to— 


The Secretary, CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 








NOW READY. NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 


A GIFT BOOK FOR THE NURSERY AND SCHOOLROOM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


THE GOLDEN PRIMER. 


64 pages, including 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 9 by 64 inches. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Specimen Pages may be had on application. 





TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 
A BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE EDINBURGH BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Selected and Edited by W. MACNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
This Book will endeavour to do for Scottish Poetry what ‘The Oxford Book of English Verse” and “The 
Dublin Book of Irish Verse ” have already done for English and Irish Poetry. 
Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 7s,-6d, net. Special India Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 











® MEIKLEJOHN AND HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, LONDON. 
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N.B.—This sweetmeat isnot intended to be hard 
and brittle, but should be of a creamy consistency. 

To Brown Almonds.—Blanch half a pound of almonds, 
allow to get quite cold, and wipe very dry. Place them 
in a bowl, and pour over them a tablespoonful of olive 
oil. Allow to remain for one hour, stirring occasionally. 
Next place them on a shallow tin in the oven, and 
leave until they are evenly browned. 

To Salt Almonds.—Prepare as above, but sprinkle with 
salt either before browning or immediately after remov- 
ing from oven. Shake off any loose salt before serving. 

Turkish Delight.—Ingredients—One pound sugar, 
quarter pint water, one ounce gelatine, one orange and 
one lemon (small). Put one-half the water into the 
saucepan with the sugar; bring to the boil; ‘simmer 
ten minutes, taking care that no crystals form-on the 
sides of the pan. Add slowly to this the juice of the 
orange and lemon, and simmer ten minutes more. Dis- 
solve the gelatine in the remainder of the water, and 
add this to the sugar, and stir well until gelatine is 
thoroughly dissolved and mixed. Wet two plates by 
dipping in cold water. Pour half the mixture on to 
one, and colour the other half pink by adding a little 
cochineal, and pour on the second plate. Leave to set 
for about twelve hours. Remove from plates by flour- 
ing the fingers with cornflour, first loosening the edges 
of the mixture with a knife, and pulling off the sweet- 
meat. Place the red on top of the white, and cut into 
squares. Roll these first in a little cornflour and then 
in icing sugar. If it is required to keep, place in a tin 
box with a quantity of the icing sugar. 

The above recipes are all chosen as being simple, 
inexpensive, and easy to carry out—without the aid 
of thermometers and other utensils not found in the 
ordinary household. 

These sweets have all been made many times from 
these same recipes, and if the quantities and method 
are carefully followed, our readers will derive great 
pleasure in the making of these delicacies. 

The crimped paper cases can be parchased at half a 
crown the gross. They can be obtained in various sizes 
and shapes, and in a variety of colours. When ordering 
it is best to ask for a mixed selection. These cases should 
be used for all large chocolates, caramel fruits, and the 
various marzipan moulds, etc., for having been to the 
trouble of making the sweets it amply repays one to 
show them off to greater advantage by thus presenting 
them in their most attractive form. 


to od Pete 


A WESTERN SCHOOL SCENE. 


E have received from Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
a new novel by Alice MacGowan, entitled The 
Sword in the Mountains, which we have enjoyed with a 
relish which has been lacking in our reading of fiction 
for a long time. It is a tale of the American Civil War, 
full of romantic interest, and we venture to give here a 
taste of its excellent quality, which will, we think, be 
appreciated by our readers. The boys and girls of Abel 
Mims’s school have quarrelled in their play, and Evelyn 
Belle Winchester, whose nature is as aristocratic as her 
name, has lodged complaint :— 

“* Well, I reckon she’s right,’ Mims agreed uneasily. ‘I 
reckon your mother has the rights of that, Eve’ Belle. I reckon 
I just about have obliged to make a rule that you-all boys and 
girls shan’t play together any more. Let the boys have one 


side of the house and the girls the other, and there'll be no more 
trouble.’ 


“There was a gasp from the back seats, and a sudden look of 
dismay in the countenance of the complainant., She had not 
bargained for:so much, 

‘“** Well, some of the boys isn’t so feisty,’ she modified her 
statement. ‘If Champ Seacrest could play with us, I’d rather. 
Then if any wild varmints comes in from the woods he'd fight 
em... I’m terrible scared of varmints up here in the woods, and 
I don’t like to be where it’s just girls alone, ‘count o’ that.’ 

“** Huh!’ Delora Glenn popped up from her bench and glared, 
fiery-cheeked, at the informer. ‘Champ’s the leader. He’s the 
one that tore up your play-house, Eve’ Belle Winchester—and 
served you right, too. Looks like you wouldn’t never want 
Champ Seacrest, whoever you played with ! ’ 

“* * Here—here—here!’ remonstrated the teacher, who felt 
his authority slipping. -‘‘ You-all girls, be still.a minute, and let 
Champ tell what the trouble is. Champion Seacrest, have you 
been fussing with the girls ?’ 

“A boy of ten, barefooted, with a tossing mane of yellow 
hair above fine blue eyes, rose instantly—just the defender 
against varmints a dark-browed Evelyn Belle would select. 

“* Yes, sir,’ he said succinctly. ‘I’m a soldier, and the boys 
made me colonel of the regiment. That gal,’ pointing an accus- 
ing finger at Evelyn Belle, { keeps niggers, and we're a-breakin’ 
hit up. She took Debby ‘Tate's play-house away from her, and 
said it was nigger quarters to the big play-house she had a’ready, 
where her store-bought, dolls lives.. And she put black rocks 
in“for niggets. And we went over there a—er, a—a-raidin’, 
and turned ‘em all a-loose, and—’ For a moment he studied 
the puncheons at his bare toes with a slightly sheepish, reminis- 
cent grin about his mouth, and when he looked up, the flicker 
of laughter in his eyes made them shine. ‘We put the Win- 
chesters in prison—Greene took up for her—but we was playing 
bull- then, and I didn’t know she'd get mad and tell.’ 

i. Evelyn Belle stood looking straight ahead of her. Her pale 
cheek had flushed when the boy began to speak; but she did 
not, as one of the humbler girls would have done, flee back to 
her seat. She held her ground,-and kept her chin well in the 
air. As for Mims, at this mention of slaves and fighting, he 
crouched at his desk, glancing uneasily at the open doorway, 
even at the blank walls about him. 

“*Hush! Hush!’ he admonished. ‘ You-all children have 
got no call to be namin’ out such as this. Champ—lI didn’t 
expect it of you. You've always been a good boy and a help 
to me. Eve’ Belle, I’m a-goin’ to speak to your mother con- 
cerning this matter. Delora Glenn, you can stay in at recess. 
If I hear ret more talk like this, I’m goin’ to go cut me a big 
bunch of hickories, and see what they’ll say to you-all.’ 

“ The threat was an old one, and carried little terror. 

“* But don’t you aim to let the boys and girls play together 
any more ?’ inquired Champ, as Evelyn Belle walked coldly and 
proudly back to her bench, the dimity skirts switching rhythmic- 
ally. ‘I'd rather play with the girls than the boys.’ 

“The statement was made dryly, and, strange to say, nobody 
giggled. Champ Seacrest had a look in his eyes that interfered 
with the appreciation of the ludicrous in any speech he might make. 

“*T—yes. No. I'll let you know when I’ve talked the matter 
over with some of your parents. And for a while, if you'll be 
good, you may go on as before.’ 

“* When recess time came, and the others passed out, Delora, 
sitting stranded, and by her isolation disgraced, staring down 
at the puncheon desk, Rai finally conscious that across on 
the boys’ side another figure balanced her own. Abel Mims, too, 
was uncomfortably aware of Champ Seacrest, very erect on his 
bench. It was one thing to decree punishment, and quite an- 
other, a flight beyond the country school teacher, to say where 
lay the impertinence of the boy’s electing to punish himself. 
Afraid to question the resolute soul, remembering with sudden 
dismay that this boy and girl always shared penances as they 
shared joys, Mims finally muttered an excuse and went uncer- 
tainly forth to join in the sports on the pla und. His shadow 
had barely left the doorstone when a small, flatted voice with 
choke in it inquired : 

““* Why don’t you go out and play with Eve’ Belle? You 
ain’t kept in. She said she wanted you to mind the varmints 
off’n her.’ 

*“*Am kept in too—whenever you are,’ Champ returned 
promptly. ‘Teacher wasn’t fair, anyhow. I’m the colonel. 
Ought to been me.’ 

“ Strangely comforted, the two who had from babyhood been 
comrades sat there, in the dim, empty room, listening to the 
shouts from outside, uttering no pe word to each other. 
They kept honourable silence, attending methodically to their 
own discipline, while a woodpecker dropped down on the roof 
and thumped peremptorily, grasshoppers crackled in the weeds 
outside, and cicadas droned.” 
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e Anhydrous and most effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT, not only during each Sweeping, but 
also throughout all the intervening periods, which is of greater hygienic importance, 
the ODOURLE:S or POWERFUL GERMICIDAL 


*F LORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
ON SCHOOL, LABORATORY, LIBRARY, AND OTHER FLOORS, viz. :— 
All kinds of Wood, Linoleum, Stone, Concrete, or Polished Surfaces, Etc. 


In Schools—Very EARLY in each VACATION for best results. 


THRER TIMES A YEAR ONLY NECESSARY, as each application lays the dust. for two to six months or longer, according to wear. No Scrubbing 

(unless preferred) or Sprinkling of any description—the ordinary daily sweeping alone required to clean the floors. Easily and quickly 

applied by the unskilled—fioors are impregnated, not sticky. Books, Furniture, Apparatus, etc., seldom require Dusting or Cleaning. 
The additional cost (if any) of the “ Florigene ” treatment is doubtless more than covered by the increased school grant earned. 


lt 
$4444 


+ 











“Florigene” is an aid to ead cama of throat and other diseases, and has been awarded the 
BRONZE DAL of the ROY. SANITARY INSTITUTE. It is also strongly recommended by 
MEDICAL and other Authorities. 
Two well-known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have recently jointly reported to their County Borough Education 
Committee on the advantages of “ Florigene”—as the result of bacteriological experiments in four departments—as follows :— 
1. Economy of labour in cleaning the room. 
2. Prevention of the rising of Dust once deposited; hence a healthier atmosphere for breathing. 
They also favour its more general adoption, especially in rooms where drill is carried out. 

* Florigene” is being continuously used—and has been fot many years—on the floors of The Royal Naval Colleges, H.M. 
Patent ice Library, H.M. Science and Art, and other Government Buildings; also in numerous Colleges, 
Schools, Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, Offices, etc., throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies with approval. 
Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers— 


tHe -DUST-ALLAYER’” co. 


Offices: 165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CONTRACTORS TO ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, H.M, OFFICE OF WORKS, &c. 
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28 Years’ Trading! 


THE EDUGATIONAL MUSICAL |} This illustrates 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY a Lady 


(J. W. MORTON, Manager), Teacher's 


18 & 19 Highbury Place, C¢ 55 
LONDON, N.; 
and 21 Argyle Crescent, 


PORTOBELLO, 





THE ONLY PERFECT PEN for LADIES’ USE 





EDINBURGH. EASY TO BUY. EASY TO CARRY. 
MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., including EASY TO FILL. EASY TO WRITE WITH. 
over Thirty of H.M. inspectors of Schools, are using and recom- ‘ ‘ 
mending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County May be carried on the Chatelaine, Belt, or Breast Pin 
of the British Isies. without fear of loss or of soiling the dress. The mount- 


We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and ings are handsomely chased, highly finished, and in 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, excellent taste. 

See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash HAS NO COMPLICATED OR “FAD” 
or thirty-six payments of 13s. 5d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, and MECHANISM TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 


thoroughly durable. 
Rolled Gold or Silver, 21s. upwards, 








CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE Sold by all High-class 
on special terms. Stationers & Jewellers. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 
Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., writes: ‘‘ We are more than delighted Other “SWANS,” 10s, 6d. upwards, 
= the ay — you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of ——— 
y friends who n instr t t ibly do better th lac ’ : 
themselves entively in fare wee cee ee ee t Use “SWAN” INK, 6d. & Is., with Filler, 


A 4 S. VORALL. M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 

ourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 

ne selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the MABI E, TODD & co., 
ianos has given perfect satisfaction. 79 & 80 High Holborn, LONDON, W.c. 


Showrooms o dai - i — Brancnes —93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent 
pen daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred. Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. and at Brussels, Paris, and New York. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


“The Practical Teacher” 


Technical Scholarships 





Reporting Progress. 


(Qr" Scholarship Holders at the International Correspondence Schools continue to make excellent progress 

with their work, and many of them will be cheered by the remarks of our esteemed contributor, Mr. 
J. G. M°Intosh, on the matter of the future supply of teachers of elementary technics. If such teachers are to 
be required in the near future, they will be drawn from the ranks of our Scholarship Holders. 





LEARNING FRENCH BY THE I.C.S. Mernop. 


Still They Come ! 


We are receiving daily fresh applications for our Free Scholarships. Our offer is still open, and we shall 
be glad to welcome fresh recruits. We understand from. the Educational Secretary of the I.C.S. that our 
Scholarship Students are warmly recommending friends to take up Courses at the Schools. This fact speaks 
volumes for the quality of the instruction at that institution. 
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THE PRACTICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


The great aim in Education is to equip the scholar for 


his or her future career. 


One of the surest means to this 


end in a Girl’s Education is to teach her to use the 


SINGER SEWING MAGHINE 





A TYPICAL SEWING CLASS. 


Tens of thousands of well-paid 
girls are to-day busily employed 
in all the large Clothing and 
Shoe Factories sewing upon the 
“Singer.” Throughout the 
entire world there are more 
Singer Sewing Machines in 
daily use than all other makes 
combined — indisputable evi- 
dence that the “Singer” has 
proved itself to be the best of 
all Sewing Machines. 


(From a Photograph. ) 


Teach the girls to sew upon 
a “Singer” —the Best and 
British Built Sewing Machine 
—and thus help them to earn 
a comfortable living after school 
days are over. In all the large 
Sewing Industries there is a 
steady and growing demand 
for women operators with a 


knowledge of the SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE. 





A TYPICAL STITCHING ROOM IN A BOOT FACTORY. (From a Pho 


to.) 








SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


APPLY TO THE NEAREST SINGER SHOP— 
THERE ARE .OVER 900 OF THEM IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





















































Our Query Column. 


Sotutions sy A. Ciement Jonzs, M.A., Px.D., Sexton MarHematicaL Master, BrapFrorRD GramMAR ScHooL. 





RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CoRRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Maths.—From a point A draw two straight lines, and in one 
of them take a point B, and in the other a point C, AB and AC 
being of any given lengths. In AB and AC produced take D 
and E paws f such that BD is to CE in a given ratio. 
Join DE and divide in F, so that DF is to FE in another given 
ratio. Show that the locus of F is a straight line; also show 


how to draw that line. 
Board of Education, Honours, 1908. 
€ 
pen F 
c / 
H 
0 U 


{ 








Dakon.—Find the smallest number of five digits, which, 
when divided by 3, 7, and 11, will leave the remainders 1, 5, and 
2 respectively. (A. C. P., 1910.) 

If N be the number, we have 
N=3¢7+1=7y + 5=1lz + 2, 
where x, y, and z are integers. We proceed to find the 
most general values of z, y, and z. 


Now tis~—Tyed8, i eee ee WD 
and 11-2 - 73 =1, 
hence Oo TO Ses We es iD 


Subtract (i) and (ii), hence 
1l(z — 6) = 7(y - 9); 
and since y and z are integers 


. y-9=1))p, 
where p is an integer. Thus y = llp + 9. 
Now 3a+1l=Ty+5 
= 77p + 68. 
8 er re (|) 
also, 3°26 - 771 =1. 
° oy ee te || 


Subtract (iii) and (iv), then 
3(z — 1742) = 77(p — 67) ; 
that is, a - 1742 = 779, 
where q is an integer. 
The most general value of x is given by 
a = 77q + 1742. 





a G P 


Through F draw lines FQ, FP parallel respectively to 
AB and AC. 
Take a point G in AB, and a point H in AC, so that 
BG _ AH _ DF 
GA HC FE 
Through G and H draw lines parallel to AC and AB, 


intersecting FQ at V and FP at U; and let these lines 
cut each other at O. 


= the given ratio. 


Now, since 
AH _ DF. 
HC FE’ 
AH _ DF 
AC DE’ 
Hence AH. DF _ AQ _ AQ - AH _ QH _ UF 


AC DE AE AE-AC KK KK’ 
AG_EF_ AP_AP-AG_GP __0U 


Similar! = BF _ AP_ -GP _OU. 
‘mer'y’ AB~ ED AD AD-AB~ BD BD 
UF _ DF OU _ EF 

Th oF es ee 
BO * pe’ *™? Bp = DE 
UF _DF EC , 
H = DF EC_ 
ence OU = EF‘ BD product of two constant ratios 


= constant. 
Hence F lies on a fixed straight line through O. 
Now find X, so that 
DX . EF. UF _ BD EC_ EC. 
BD * Fp’ “*" ou = px‘ BD ~ DX’ 
and the line can be constructed by taking lengths DX and 
EC along OU and parallel to OV respectively. 


Thus N =32+1 
= 231¢ + 5227. 
Le] The smallest value of ¢, which makes N > 10000 is 


21, in which case N = 10078. 
Nore.—10078 = 3 x 3359 + 1 = 7 x 1439+ 5=11 x 916 
+ 2. 


Francois.—The surface of a homogeneous solid of revolution 
is formed by the revolution of a circle of radius a about a 
tangent to the circle. Find 

(i) The volume of the solid. 
(ii) The area of the curved surface. 

(iii) The moment of inertia of the solid about the axis of 
revolution. (Board of Education, St. VI., 1910.) 

Let OB be the axis of revolution, G the centre of the 
circle which is also its centroid. 


B 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


THE STORY OF A YEAR. By Mrs. Mo.esworrn. 
bh Illustrations by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 


THE ‘MAGIC CITY. By E. Nessir. 
by H. R. Millar. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Readable Books in Natural 

Fully Illustrated. 


Fovrnigr, B.Sc. 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. 
Newsiarn, D.Sc. 


THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. 


and Prof. J. Artuur Tuomsox, M.A. 


is. 6d. each. 
WONDERS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, 


With Illustrations 
Knowledge. 


By E. E. 


By Marion I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By MarGaReET 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 
Frank Craig. A Volume of Stories similar to those contained in 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill.” 
Extra Crown &vo, 6s. 
In scarlet limp leather. 

THE WATER-BABIES. By Cuarixs Kinostey. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. 


Charming New Book for Girls. 
HEARTS AND CORONETS. By Aticz WItson Fox. 
THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. 


Carrot. With Illustrations by H. Holiday. 
Pott 8vo, is, net. 


With Illustrations by 

Uniform Edition. Red cloth, gilt top. 
Pocket Edition. Printed on thin paper. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s, net. 


8vo, 5s, net. 


By Lewis 


Miniature Edition. 





Macmillan’s Half-Crown Prize Library. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. Also in extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each, except Volumes marked *, 


By Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EX- 
PLOITS OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS. 
With Illustrations. 
PLAY HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
Illustrated by CoLeman. 
SCENES IN FAIRYLAND. Illustrated. 
THE LAST OF THE GIANT-KILLERS. 
Illustrated. 
By Jane Austen. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
EMMA, Illustrated. 
By L. N. Badenoch. 
ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 
Illustrated. 
By Rev. R. H. Barham. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


By Edward Bertz. 
THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 


By Sir W. Besant. 
LIFE OF COOK. WUhstrated. 


By A. G. Bradley. 
LIFE OF WOLFE, Illustrated. 


By Frank Buckland, 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
4 volumes. 
By Sir W. Butler. 
LIFE OF GORDON. With Portrait. 


By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
THE DEERSLAYER. Illustrated. 
THE PATHFINDER. Illustrated. 
THE PIONEERS. Illustrated. 
THE PRAIRIE. Illustrated. 


By Julian Cerbett. 
LIFE OF DRAKE. With Portratt. 
FOR GOD AND GOLD. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. Craik. 
OLIVE. Iustrated by G. Bowmas. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Iilus. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Illustrated. 
By Sir Edward Creasy. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE ‘WORLD. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


Illus. 


By Daniel Defoe. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
By Charles Dickens. 


OLIVER TWIST. Illustrated. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated. 


Tilustrated. 


By Maria Edgeworth. 
POPULAR TALES. Illustrated. 
LAZY LAWRENCE, AND OTHER 
STORIES, Illustrated. 
By J. H. Fabre. 
INSECT LIFE: SOUVENIRS OF A 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. 
By Violet G. Finny. 
REVOLT OF THE YOUNG MACCOR- 
MACKS. Illustrated. 
By W. Warde Fowler. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
THE BROWN AMBASSADOR, 
By Rev. E. G. Gilliatt. 
*GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. 


By J. Gilmore. 
STORM WARRIORS, 


By George Hooper. 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON, With Portrait. 


By Prof. H. A. Howe. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


*A STUDY OF THE SKY. Illustrated. 
By Thomas Hughes. 
LIFE OF LIVINGSTONE. With Portrait. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. Illus. 


By Raymond Jacberns. 
*THE NEW PUPIL. Illustrated. 
*THREE RASCALS, Illustrated. 


By A. and E. Keary. 
HEROES OF ASGARD. 


By Wardlaw Kennedy. 


BEASTS: THUMB-NAIL STUDIES IN 
PETS, Illustrated. 


By Charles Kingsley. 

WESTWARD HO! Illus. by C. E. Brock. 
hed 4 THE WAKE. Illustrated. 
THE HEROES. Illustrated. 

THE WATER BABIES. Illustrated. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 
GLAUCUS, Illustrated 

AT LAST. Illustrated. 


By Henry Kingsley. 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
*THE KIPLING READER. 
By J. K. Laughton. 
LIFE OF NELSON. With Portrait. 
By 8S. Lover. 


Illus, by Huarp. 


Illus. 


Illustrated. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP.. Illus. 
‘BARNABY RUDGE. Illustrated. 


HANDY ANDY. Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 


By Captain Marryat. 

POOR JACK. Illustrated. 
MASTERMAN READY. Illustrated. 
NEWTON FORSTER, Illustrated. 


HA and THREE CUTTERS. Iilus. 


SNA Y YOW. Illustrated. 
PET SIMPLE. Illustrated. 
MIDSHIPMAN EASY. Illustrated. 


vArest IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
llustra: 


By 58. wa Mitchell. 
“ADVENTURES OF FRANQGOIS. Illus. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 

CARROTS. Illustrated by Watrer Crans. 

THE TAPESTRY ROOM, Illustrated. 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. Illustrated. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated. 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Illustrated. 

US. Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY. 

TOR Illustrate 

iasteoted. 

*CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 

*THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 


osy. 
*TWO LITTLE WAIFS 


Illus, 


Illustrated. 


‘Tus. 


RUBY R 
*“SHEILA’S MYSTERY. Illustrated. 
By J. Morier. 

HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By Mowbray Morris. 
*TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN, 
By H. E. Norton. 
THE BOOK OF COURTESY. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
AGNES HOPETOUN. 
By C. W. C. Oman. 
LIFE OF WARWICK. 
By Eleanor C. Price. 
IN THE LION’S MOUTH. 
By Sir W. Scott. 
*KENILWORTH. Ilustrated. 
*THE TALISMAN. Illustrated. 
*COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
By W, M. Thackeray. 
*HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. Illus. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Illustrated. 


Illus, 


Illustrated, 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


Illus. 


HE 
THE ARMOURER’S "PRENTICES, 
P’s and Q’s and LITTLE LUCY’S WON- 
DERFUL GLOBE. Illustrated. 
UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. _Illustrated. 





DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Illus. 
































































































(i) By Pappus’s Theorem the volume 
= area of cirele x length of the path of its centroid. 
= ra* x 2ra 
= 2r*a*, 
(ii) By Pappus’s Theorem the surface 
= surface of cylinder whose base is the curve and 
whose height is the length of the path of the 
centroid 
= 2ra x 29a 
= 4r°a?, 

(iii) Consider a then section PP’. As this rotates it forms 
a cylindrical shell whose axis is the axis of revolution. 
Every part of this shell is at the same distance 2a cos? @ 
from the axis. 

The volume of the shell 

= surface of cylinder generated by PP’, multiplied 
by its infinitesimal thickness d(2a cos* @) 

= 29 . 2a cos® @ x 4a sin 6 cos @ x d{(2a cos* @) 

= 16ra* sin @ cos* @ x 4a cos @ sin 0. dé 

= 647ra* sin? @ cost @ . dé. 

The moment of inertia of this volume (taking the density 
as unity) is found by multiplying it by the square of its 
distance from the axis—namely, 4a* cos‘ @ ; that is, 

= 2567a* sin? @ cos* 6. dé. 
The total momént therefore 


3 
a aaa sin? @ cos® 6 dé 
0 


—emeswre ee = omeome te me 


= va[? = 63 = 7x°a* 
2 4 2 


D’Arcy.—A right circular cone of semi-vertical angle 60° is 
cut by a plane inclined at an angle of 15° to the axis of the cone, 
and whose perpendicular distance from the vertex is 4 inches. 
Construct the foci, vertices, and asymptotes of the section. 








ec jo Sity 


Fig ‘ 
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Let the figure be a section of the cone through its axis 
and perpendicular to the plane of section. AA’ represents 
the intersection of the plane of section and the plane of the 
paper ; consequently ON = 4 inches. 

w OV parallel to AA’, then V is the vanishing point 
in the plane of the circular section Aa’, which section pro- 
jected from O on to the plane of section (AA’) is the section 


uired. 

a we rabat the hyperbola about the axis of projection 
(namely, a line through A perpendicular to the paper), by 
the proposition ‘‘once in perspective always in perspec- 
tive,” the rabatted figure is still in perspective with the 
circle Aa’. The centre of perspective O’ is found by draw- 
ing a circle centre V and radius VO. The vanishing line is 
a line through V perpendicular to the plane of the paper. 

The second figure is drawn in the plane of the circle Aa’. 
The positions of 0’, A, V are measired from Fig. (i). 


‘ * 
§ 
Ary 4 
a P * 
Nenishing P VP v Line. 
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Now the vanishing line cuts the circle in two points at 
PP’. Draw the tangents PQ, PQ’. These tangents pro- 
ject into tangents touching the projected curve at infinity-— 
that is, into the asymptotes. 

In the figure Q projects into itself, being a point on the 
axis of Jn o projects into the point at infinity on 
O'P. Thus QP projects into a line through Q parallel to O’P. 
Similarly for P’Q’. We now have the asymptotes CQ, CQ’. 

By ay A is a vertex, and a’ projects into the 
second vertex A’. 

Construct the eccentric circle on AA’ as diameter, meet- 
ing the asymptotes at D,D,. The eccentric circle is thé 
locus of the feet of the perpendiculars from the foci ori tan; 
—_ to the hyperbola. Hence D,S,, D,S, drawn perpen; 

icular to the asymptotes give the foci required. 


.—Show that a conic is completely determined if two 
points and their polars are given, and also either 
(1) a point on the curve, 
or (2) a tangent to the curve. 

(1) Let A, a, B, b be the given points with their polars, 
P the point on the curve. 

Join AB, cutting a and b at D.and E. Now an involu- 
tion is determined when two pairs of corresponding points 
are given, and therefore the double points can be deter- 
mined. 

Let QQ’ be the double points of an involution determined 
by the pairs of points ‘Ab, BE. Then {ADQQ’}, {BEQQ} 
are both harmonic. Thus QQ’ lie on the curve. 

Again join AP, meeting a at A’. 

Find P, so that {AA’P,P} is harmonic, then P, lies on the 
curve. 
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WARD, LOCK AND 


CcO.’S 


WONDER BOOK. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 38,64, In handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 5a, Twelve Coloured 


Plates. 264 pages. 


Nearly 300 Illustrations. Seventh Year of Issue. 


EMARK ABLE as has been the success achieved by the six earlier issues of this favourite 
R Annual, never before has such a feast of good things been provided for the little ones 


as in the present volume. 


By common consent of thousands of children at home and abroad there is no present for 
the birthday or for Christmas to equal the “ Wonder Book.” 





A Unique Gift and Reward Book. 
Ward, Lock & Co.’s 
BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Crown 4to. Picture Boards, 38, 6d.; in handsome 
Cloth Gilt Binding, 5a. 


264 Pages. 300 Illustrations. 12 Coloured Plates. 


This handsome volume is not merely a picture 
book, or a story book, or a natural history book, 
but a blend of all three, with many entertaining 
and instructive features. In style and appearance 
it somewhat resembles the Wonper Boos, but there 
are two important differences: it is entirely con- 
cerned with animals, and it is nof an annual, but 
a gift book appropriate to every season of the year, 
and ‘to every occasion—birthdays, prize-givings, 
Christmas, etc. 





A New Gift Book for Children. 


HAPPY HEARTS. 


Crown 4to. Picture Boards, 3g.; or Cloth 
Binding, 4s. 


180 Pages. 200 Illustrations. 11 Coloured Pilates. 


“A jolly picture book for boys and girls,” says 
the Scotsman, “full of happy little rhymes and 
fairy tales, and with scores of clever and amusing 
pictures.” 

The comical pictures by W. Heath Robinson, 
John Hassall, Thomas Maybank, and other famous 
artists, will delight the grown-ups as well as the 
children, The amusing stories, funny rhymes, and 
quaint drawings make this volume quite distinct 
from any other in the market. Innocent merri- 
ment is the birthright of children, and Harry 
Heaats supplies it. 

“ Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 
at was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages,” 
R. L. Stevenson. 





CHOICE NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


THE RAFT IN THE BUSH. Erne: Turner. 


3s. 6d. 


The delightfully quaint and humorous tale, in the vein for which Ethel Turner is famed. 


THE THREE NEW CHUM GIRLS. Litian Turver. 


A really delightful gift book for girls. 


A LITTLE BUSH MAID. 


Mary Grant Bruce. 


38. 6d. 


The narrative is entertaining, wholesome, and refined. 


3s. 6d. 


This story, so well written, so interesting, so fresh and original, will appeal to all. 


TEDDY AND TROTS 


HERBERTSON. 38. 6d. 


IN WONDERLAND. 


AGNES GROZIER 


The amazing adventures of two small children in Wonderland are delightfully told. Though so 
whimsical, the stories—one for each day in the week—have an air of reality that is very captivating. 





STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 
FAVOURITE TALES RETOLD IN SIMPLE STYLE. 
Each Volume bound in handsome Cloth Gilt design, with Eight Coloured Plates. 19, net. 


All are agreed that the surest way of installing a life-long taste for good reading into the minds of children 
is by introducing them at the earliest possible moment to the great masterpieces of literature. 


and 


Though the stories are retold in simple language, the text has been treated with absolute reverence, 
the atmosphere and feeling of the originals have been most careful y preserved, 


The retty pictorial bindings, richly gilt, the gold end-papers, and the charming coloured illustrations 
is at once the best and the daintiest series of gift-books for young people ever produced. 


1. Alice in Wonderland 
2. The Water Babies 

3. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
4 Aladdin. . “ 

5. Robinson Crusoe 

6. Gulliver in Lilliput 
7. Ivanhoe. . . 

8. Sindbad the Sailor 


OCuares Kinesuey. 


** ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Danigi Deror. 


Lewis CARROLL. 


. H. B. Sows. 


Swirr. 
° Scorr. 
** ARABIAN Nios,” 





. | 15. The Heroes 
*! 16, Favourite Nursery Stories. 





9. Don Quixote CERVANTES. 
10. The Ice Maiden. ANDERSEN, 
11. Gulliver in Giantland Swirr. 
12. The Sleeping Beauty . Grimm. 
13. Zsop’s Fables . ‘ * ‘ 

14. Tales from Shakespeare  . & M. Lams. 


Cuarues Kinesury. 


WARD, LOCK & CO0.’S 


World Library 


FAMOUS BOOKS 


is designed to present the masterpieces 
of the World’s literature in the most 
pleasing and serviceable form at a low 


uniform pa oe All the great 
works of Fiction, Bi phy, History, 
Philosophy, Research, ys, etc., will 


be included. The volumes are suit- 
able alike for the bookshelf, for home 
use, or for presentation. 


“A jollie e Booke whereon to looke is 
better to me Golde.”—Old Rhyme. 


Cloth, 1s. net ; Leather, 2s. net. 


Volumes already issued. 
Sartor Resartus . . Tuomas Cagis. 
Heroes and Hero Worship Tuomas Cartrua 
Past and Present . Thomas CaRLYta 
A Journal of Researches . Cuarizs Darwm. 
On the Origin of Species . Cuartes Danwm. 


The Opium Eater THOMAS DB QuiNncer. 
Oliver Twist . b Cuarizs Dicxens. 
A Tale of Two Cities Caras Dicaens. 


Vanity Fair . e ° 
Pendennis 


The Mill on the Floss Grores Exsor. 
Felix Holt, the Radical Grores Extor. 
Ivanhoe . ; : ; Sir Waurer Scorr. 
The Last Days of Pompeii Lord Lrrrox. 


Itis Never too Late to Mend Cuarias Reaps. 
The Three Musketeers ALExanpre Domas. 
Westward Ho! CHARLES Kinesier. 
East Lynne . Mrs. Henry Woon. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays Tuomas Huenss 
John Halifax, Gentleman Mrs. Cram. 
Les Misérables . > é Vicror Hueo. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
Ouiver Wenpe.tt Houmes. 
The Scarlet Letter Natuanire. Hawrnornn 
Cranford ‘ , “ e Mrs. GaseEL. 
The Vicar of Wakefield O iver Gouveurrn. 
Gulliver's Travels . Dean Swirr. 
Geoffry Hamlyn . . Henry Kivesuer. 
The Gladiators G. J. Wayrs-Meiviiie. 
The Innocents Abroad Mara Twa. 
Tales from Shakespeare C. and M. Lawn 


Twenty Volumes just added. | 


Coral Reefs . 4 . Cuartzs Danwm. 
Missionary Travels Davin Livinestons, LL.D. 
Life of Dr. Arnold . ° Dean Sramuav. 
The Pickwick Papers’ . Cuarias Dicuexa 
Henry Esmond W. M. Twacnerar. 


Adam Bede . Gores Exsor. 
Romola . ° -  Grorex Exor. 
Old Mortality Sir Water Soorr. 


Cloister and the Hearth. Caries Reaon 
Count of Monte Cristo Atzxanors Dumas. 
Two Years Ago . . CHARLES Koveszar. 
The Channings Mrs. Hexry Woon. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress . Joux Burvax. 
Charles O'Malley ° Cuartes Laver. 
Jane Eyre . ; CHARLOTTE Brorré. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. F. W. Farrar. 
St. Winifred’s ; or, The World of School. 
F. W. Famrar. 


Ravenshoe . Henay Kuvestrr. 
Bacon's Essays Francis Bacon. 
Harold Lord Lrrrox. 


Others in preparation. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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So also we can find P,. 

We now have the five points Q, Q’, P, P,, P, on the curve, 
which is therefore mon a determined. 

The proposition used is: ‘“‘ The points of intersection of a 
conic and a line are harmonic conjugates of any point on 
the line, and the intersection of the line and the polar of 
that point.” 

(2) The second case is simply the reciprocal of the first. 


Apperley Bridge.—F is the middle point of the side AB of 


a regular pentagon ABCDE. Show that the pentagon is equal 
in area to the rectangle contained by DF and the difference 
between DA . AF. 


Let EA, CB meet at K. Join DK. By dampers DK is 
perpendicular to AB and EC. Let it meet them at F and H. 


a 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The equation of the parabola, referred to its focus, the 
distance of its apse being a, is 


-_ 2 
au = cos 5° 


a ke, pagel 

“—= on, 2 = } sin 0. 

d*u 

a Hi ry 4 
he u ! 

Qua = h {20% + 2au! 
= i? { - 008 6 + 2 cos? 2} 
= h?; ri 

that is, h? = 2ap. 








P’ 
The time inside the orbit is given by 
2 00 oo ae 
B29 
by integrating between @ = — a and @= 
a,@ being the angle ASP where P, P’ 
are the intersections of the paths of 
the planet and comet. 








C 
Now < KAB = exterior angle of pentagon 
= } of 360° = 72°. 
Hence 2DAF=2KAF. 
oe ns aa the triangles AFD and AFK are equal, and 


Also evidently DA = EC. 
Now area of pentagon 
= 4 KEC + 4 DEC - 4 ABK 
= }EC. HK + }EC. DH - 4AB. FK 
= }EC(HK + DH) - AF. DF 
= EC. 4DK - AF. DF 
= DA. DF - AF. DF 
= DF(DA - AF). 
Note.—It is not usual to use trigonometrical ratios in 
elementary geometrical questions. As you will see above, 
the present question is purely geometrical. 


G, P.—Assuming the motion of a planet to be circular, show 


that the longest time a comet can remain inside its orbit is 


aT where T is the periodic time of the planet. 
T 


(B.A., N.U.1L., Math. Physice, 1910.) 
Ifu= S and P is the force to the centre of attraction, 


we have P = wu? = hn? { Ad + u \ ‘ 
.¢ 


Hence, if b is the radius of the 
K circle, 


9@ 
a = b cos? _. 
2 


a 
2 2a? 0 
=> rdé = = 4 
t i [ i [= 5% 
“ 0 0 
a 
4a? 0 
a | 5 + } tan’ q 
0 af 


_ 4a? a 3 
== [ tan $ + 4 tan’ S]. 


The different > a comet may take correspond to 
different values of a. 


Now t= TG) + 4(8-1)'] 
a eae a0 - a)? + 4b - a)*}. 


j 
Dd 
If = = 0, ¢has a maximum or minimum value. In this case 


(b - a)? - 4a(d - a)-* - 45 - a) = 00; 
that is, b = 2a. 

Make this substitution (¢ is evidently a maximum, for it 
is zero when b = a), and we have 


8a 2a 
t= — ° 
3 / Me 
The time of revolution of the planet 
_ 2 x area of orbit 


h 
and for the circular orbit (e = 0), we have 


h= »/ub. 
Ixh? § 2 5) 2T 
T = 27 _ 3ra = tray /**. 6 woe 
Jub /2ua M 3x 
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4 = b> 
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Charmingly Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White 
by Lewis Baumer, Chas. Pears, A. 8. Boyd, Percy Tarrant, 
W. Rainy, W. H. C. Groome, Hilda Cowham, 
Mabel Attwell. 




















The 1910 Books for Girls by 


L. T. MEADE. 


A Wild Irish Girl. . . .« Ge 
Rosa Regina . ° és P » 5/- 
Pretty Girl and the Others. 3/6 


The 1910 Books by 


RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
A Schoolgirl’s Battlefield - 5/- 
Three Amateur Scouts. . 3/6 
Poor Uncle Harry P . . 3/6 
The 1910 School Stories for Girls by 


MAY BALDWIN. 


Two Schoolgirls of Florence . 5/- 
Sarah’s School Friends . . 3/6 


The 1910 Books for Boys by 
JOHN FINNEMORE. 


Teddy Lester’s Chums ° . 5/- 
The Lone Patrol . ° e - 3/6 


HEROES of the POLAR 


SEAS. By J. Kennedy Maclean. 6/= 


A Record of Exploration in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Seas, with Maps and Illustrations. 











Chambers’s Xmas List, beautiful'y printed in colour, gives 
full particulars of all their New Books, and will be gladly 
forwarded to any applicant by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
38 Soho Square, London, W.; and Edinburgh. 














Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
The Old Pincushion . 3/6 


L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
All About Me. ‘ - 2/6 


J. ARTHUR BARRY. 


Sea Yarns ¢ ‘. - 3/6 


A series of exceptionally bright and realistic sea stories 
y an Australian writer. 


J. HARWOOD PANTING 


True all Through - 3/6 
A School Story. 


CHEMISTRY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


By Tudor Jenks. 3/6 
The latest addition to Chambers’s Wonder Books. 


STOKES’ CYCLOPA- 
DIA OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 


Edited by L. J. de Bekker. 6/= net. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND FOR REWARDS. 








THE GOLDEN BOOK OF YOUTH: Noble Deeds of Boys and Girls. 


By Amy B. Barnarp, L.L.A., Author of “The Girl’s Encyclopedia,” etc. Illustrated. 3s, 6d, net. 
The Chief Scout, Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.B., writes :—‘‘I am very glad indeed that the 


author considers the Boy Scouts and their doings worthy of so prominent a place in her publication, and I feel sure that a 
book of this kind would do much to inculcate the idea of personal heroism and self-sacrifice in the rising generation of both 


sexes. I therefore wish it every success.” 


Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C., writes :—‘‘ The deeds of boys and girls included in this book are described in 
simple, direct language, and bear the stamp of truth. The book cannot fail to interest and benefit all who read it, and it is, 


in my opinion, an excellent gift book for young people.” 


A CHILD'S YEAR WITH NATURE, 


By Marcery H. Briees. With Coloured Frontis- 
iece and numerous other Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
3. 6d, net. 
The most attractive feature of the reorganised Primary Department 
is the Nature Talk. This book has all the practical qualities of an ex- 
perienced teacher, the charm of a bright fancy, and the accuracy of a 


careful student of science. It contains material for 52 pleasant talks with 
the bairns in school or at home. 


THREE GREAT NATURALISTS (Darwin, 
Buckland, and the Rev. J. G. Wood). 
By Jonn Upton. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 2s, 
The Dundee Courier says: ‘‘To any boy or girl with a taste for Nature 


study the reading of this book will be one long delight. It is well. got 
up, and has portraits and other illustrations.” 





For Girls and Boys. With Maps. By Emity Honttey. 
2:. net. 

The United Methodist says: ‘These stories are told with an unsur- 
passed grace and charm, lighted with vivid detail, and echoing the Bible 
narrative in a way that will make the book invaluable for teachers and a 
prize for children.” 


STORIES AND STORY-TELLING in Moral 


and Religious Education. 
By Professor St. Joun, M.A., Pd.M. Cloth boards. 
2s, net. 


The Bath Chronicle says: ‘‘ All who are called upon to interest and to 
instruct children will find suggestions and materials in this book which 
will be of great service to them,” 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 AND 59 LUDCATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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“ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE.” 


(From Shakespeare's “‘ Henry VIII.” The music by AxtnuR 8. SuLLIVAN. Arranged for unison singing in Schools by 
T. Maske.t Harpy.) 
Allegro moderato, 
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FOR PRIZES AND GIFTS. 





trated. 6e. net. 


arranged. 7s. 6d. net. 


AUBREY VERNON. 
HIGHWAY DUST. 


Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


nguage and set in 


HOME FUN. 
An Original Volume. 
Dealing with every conceivable indoor occupation 
and amusement for young people, and profusely illus- 


By Cecu H. BULLIVANT. 


POETRY OF EMPIRE. 


A Magnificent Book for Young People, 
with Twenty Illustrations in Colour. 


A Collection of Poems for Boys and Girls, describ- 
ing the most stirring events of British History from 
the earliest to the present times, chronologically 


Edited by Joun Lane. 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 


New Brilliant Pictorial Bindings. 
BRAVES, WHITE AND RED. 


THE CASTAWAYS OF HOPE ISLAND. 
1s. 6d. per volume. 


“IN FAIRYLAND” series. 


Simply and charmingly told in the little people's own 
lar bold type. 
Red Riding Hood and Other Tales, for the 4-Year Old. 
Puss in Boots and Other Tales, for the 7-Year Old. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour. 
1s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE cHiLDrEN’s DICKENS. 
THE CHILDREN’S SCOTT. 


The Story of Little Nell. The Story of Ivanhoe. 
The Story of David Copper- | The Talisman. 

Oliver Twist. (field. | Kenilworth. 

Dombey and Son. Peveril of the Peak. 


Simply retold for Children by Auics F. Jacnson. Clear Type, 
8 Coloured Illustrations. 4to, Picture Covers in Colour. 


1s. 6d. net per volume. 
Uniform with the Above. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

LAST OF THE BARONS. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
1s. 6d. net per volume. 


“TOLD TO THE CHILDREN” 
SERIES. 
8 Coloured Picturesin each vol. Simple Language. Bold type. 
NEW VOLUMES; 
More Tales from Shakespeare. 


Celtic Tales. 
“The best series of books that I have seen for a very long 
time.”"—The Sphere. . 
In Cloth gilt, with Picture Design, 1s. 6d. net. 
In Ornamental Boards, 1s. net. 
38 Volumes already published in this favourite series. 


FULL CATALOGUE OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
POST FREE. ON APPLICATION. 





Picture Bindings. 

















T. C. & E. C. JACK, 1 Henrietta Street, LONDON, W.C.; 





and EDINBURGH. 











Catalojue, post free. 


| Send for our New Illustrated 





























‘7 Lhe Best New Books. 


THE FiJl OF TO-DAY. By J. W. Burroy. 75 fine Illustra- 
tions from photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. Price 7s, 6d. net. 
A faithful and graphic story of things as they really are in Fiji. 
THE MEADOW BEYOND: A Story of Ambition, Love, and 


Honour. By Eusé H. Carrier. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 6s. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY. By A. R. Dwerrynovse, 
D.Sc., F.G.8. With 5 Coloured Plates and more than 100 Illustrations in Black 
and White. Small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. Price Se. net. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF ANGLING AND RAMBLING. 
By Wituiam J, Cuaxton. With 53 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Price 38. 6d. 


IN NATURE’S NURSERY: A Children's Nature Story Book. 
By S. N. Sevewick, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Price 38. 6d. 


SARAH’S DIARY: An Old-fashioned Love Story. By ELuen M. 


M‘Dovea.t and Juprrn Suimwet. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s, 6d. 


A GIRL AGAINST ODDS. By Ernest Prorneror. With 
6 Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 38. 6d. 


A DOUBLE CONQUEST: A Story of Sixty Years Ago. By 
H. Y. Dawsarn. 4 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. Price 3e. 6d. 


UNDER THE STREET LAMP: Vignettes of Australian Bush 
Life. By Jonarnan Hawes. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


OFF ELBOW LIGHT: A Story of Adventure in the Bahamas. 
By Lionet Norts. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 26. 6d. 


SUNBEAM’S RIVER: A Child’s Nature Story Book. By Netz 
Parsons. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in Black and White. 
Picture boards, 7} by 54. Price 1. net. . 





A Prospectus of any of these 
volumes, post free. 


CHARLES H. KELLY, 
23-35 City Road, and 26 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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NISBET'S BOOKS 


for Boys & Girls. 


THE SELECT SERIES. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY FOR BOYS 
2/6 AND GIRLS. Handsomely bound. Profusely 
, illustrated. Large crown 8vo size. 
Froissart in Britain. By Henry Newso-t. 
Lord Roberts. By VioteT Brooxr-Hunt. 
In Shakspere’s England. By F. S. Boas. 
Tudor Queens and Princesses. By Saran TYTLER. 
The Cathedral Cities of England. By Mrs. MarsHALt. 
With Milton and the Cavaliers. By F. 8. Boas. 


THE BOYS’ HOLIDAY LIBRARY. 


/ 








volume is well printed, handsomely bound and illus- 
trated, many of the illustrations being in colour. 
Large crown 8vo size. 

The Coming of Navarre. By O. V. Calne. 

The Call of the Deep. By F. T. Butien. 

With Cutlass and Torch. By Dr. Gorpon STABLEs, 

The Right o’ the Line. By R. J. Power Berrey. 

One of the Red Shirts. By Herpert HAyeEns. 

(Also 40 other Volumes.) 


THE GIRLS’ HOLIDAY LIBRARY. 


SELECTED STORIES FOR GIRLS. Bound in 

2 6 an attractive fashion in green and gold cloth. Illus- 
trated. Large crown 8vo size. 
My Lady Bellamy. By DorotHEea Moore. 
The Story of Westminster Abbey. By V. Brooxr-Hunt. 
The Red Cap of Liberty. By L. T. Meapr. 
That Aggravating School-Girl. By Grace STEBBING. 
Under the Laburnums, By Mrs. MARSHALL. 
(Also 52 other Volumes.) 


THE SCHOOL-BOY SERIES. 


A CHEAP SERIES OF BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

1/6 Attractively bound in cloth, with bold design in 

; colours. Illustrated. Crown 8vo size. 
Some Boys’ Doings. By JoHn HaBBERTON. 
A Son of the Sea. By F. T. Buiien. 
Winning His Laurels. By F. M. Hotmes. 
A Man Every Inch of Him. By J. Jackson Wray. 

(Also 37 other Volumes.) 


THE SCHOOL-CIRL SERIES. 


\ A CHEAP SERIES OF STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

1/6 Handsomely bound with dainty floral design. TIilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo size, 
A Plucky School-Girl. By DorotrHea Moors. 
Least Said S it Mended. By AGNes GIBERNE. 
The Roses of Ringwood. By Mrs. MarsHAtt. 
Good Luck. By Mrs. L. T. Meane. 
(Also 42 other Volumes.) 


BALLANTYNE’S FAMOUS STORIES. 


Messrs. NISBET & CO. possess the Largest Selection 
of Copyright Volumes by R. M. Ballantyne on 
the Market. Over 80 Volumes to select from. 
Prices from 2s. 6d, to 1s. (Write for Particulars.) 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 
22 Berners Street, LONDON, W. 

















| HARRAP’S | 


TOLD THROUGH THE AGES. 
Large crown 8vo. Size, 7} in. x 54 in. 256 pages of a. 
Sixteen Illustrations. Half leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. Full limp , 
French morocco, new picture end-papers, 6d. net. 

LIST OF THE SERIES. 

- Legends of Greece and 


ome. 
. Favourite Greek Myths. 

. Stories of Robin Hood. 

. Stories of King Arthur. 

. Stories from Greek His- 








~ 


ory. 
Stories from Wagner. 

- Britain Long Ago. 

. Stories from Scottish His- 


tory. 
. a 1 from Greek Trag- 


edy. 

. Stories from Dickens. 

- Stories from the Earthly 
Paradise. 

12. Stories from the Zneid. 

13. The Book of Rustem, 

14. Stories from Chaucer. 

15. Stories from the Old 

Testament. 

16. Stories from the Odyssey. 

17. Stories from the Iliad. 

18. Told by the Northmen. 

19. Stories from Don Quixote. 

20. The Story of Roland. 

21. Stories from Thucydides. 
22, 23, 24 in preparation. 

25. Stories from Xenophon. 


3) © PAD oO core 


ie 





Cover of the 2s, 6d. net series. 








26. Old Greek Nature Stories. 


| BEAUTIFUL | 


New Books for History-Loving Boys and Girls. 

Profusely Illustrated with great care. Frontispiece in Four Colours. 

Size, 7} in. x 5in. 256 pages of letterpress. Bound in Cloth, with 

attractive Picture in Colours, Gilt.top. Price 2s. 6d. net each. 

THE DAWN OF BRITISH HISTORY (B.c. 300-a.p. 450). 
se ALICK CORKRAN, 

THE BIRTH OF ENGLAND (a.p. 450-1066). By Esrruue Ross. 

IN TUDOR TIMES. By Epitu L. Exias, M.A., Author of “ Tales 
from Tennyson,” etc. Bound in Half Leather. 


BOOKS FOR| 




















THE STORY OF 
NAPOLEON. 


By Haroutp F. G. Wuxrver, 
F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘‘The Mind 
of Napoleon,” etc. Illustrated with 
Sixteen Full-page Reproductions of 
Famous Pictures and some Maps. 
Size 8} in. x 6 in. 320 pages 
pe Bang ge ape in Cloth 
extra, gilt top, uncut edges. Price 
3s. a. net, 


Uniform with the above. 


FAMOUS VOYACES OF 
THE GREAT 
DISCOVERERS. 


From the Days of Henry the Navi- 
gator to the Elizabethans. By Eric 
Woop. With Sixteen Full-page 
Illustrations and some Maps. 

















THE HEROIC DEEDS OF SIEG- 
FRIED THE DRAGON-SLAYER. 


Retold by Dora Forp MaprLey. With Twelve Four-colour Plates. 


| BOYS & GIRLS | 








New Illustrated List of Books Beautiful now ready. 
9 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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wee TOWN STUDY -..tz.. 


Suggestions for a Course of Lessons Preliminary to the Study of Civics. 


By M. M. PENSTONE, 


Late Headmistress of the Home and Colonial Society’s Secondary School for Girls, Highbury, London ; 
author of * A Cycle of Nature Study.” 


With Illustrations. Price 4s. net; post free, 4s. 4d. net. 





While specially prepared for Teachers, this Book will be found full of interest for the General Reader. 





EXTRACTS FROM EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN (September 27, 1910) says: ‘‘We hope that many teachers whose work lies among the children of the 
higher classes in our elementary schools will obtain and make use of ‘Town Study,’ by Miss M. M. Penstone. Apart from those pages which deal with 
the technique of teaching, the volume is an excellent introduction to the study of local and central government for the ordinary citizen.” 


THE DAILY EXPRESS (September 22, 1910) says: ‘This work is intended for the use of teachers in dary and el tary schools, and 
is described as ‘Sugyestions for a Course of Lessons preliminary to the Study of Civics.’ The use of the word ‘civics’ is objectionable, but that trifle 
apart there can be nothing but praise for the book. It can be recommended to readers who will never be called upon to give a lecture, and they will 
be the better for the study of its pages. In brief, it deals with everything concerned with town life, from the parish clerk to the government of the 
workhouse, and it traces the history of the various institutions from early times down to our own. The whole conception is an excellent one. A large 
number of half-tone illustrations considerably enhance the attractiveness and usefulness of the volume.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (September 15, 1910) says: “The book has been specially prepared for teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools, but it will be found full of interest to the general reader, as it gives in a handy form much information not always readily accessible. There 
are fifty fine illustrations, for the most part photographic reproductions, the rest being plans, diagrams, and maps. At the end of the 445 pages there 
is an index. The book is printed on excellent paper in very clear tspe. After discoursing on the teachers’ aims and difficulties in town study, and 
suggesting methods and helps, the author discusses in a scholarly and bright manner every interesting aspect of town life, from the development of an 
old English town to the latest duties discharged by bodies responsible for local government. Chapter xlii. deals with ‘ Types of Schools in Towns,’ and 
in it the author makes mention of the important part played by private effort in secondary education. It is difficult in a few words to convey an 
adequate impression as to the value and usefulness of this contribution to teachers’ manuals. We have read it with the utmost profit and pleasure, 
and we should be surprised to learn that anybody else could read it through without enjoying an experience similar to our own.” 








NOTE.—An Illustrated Prospectus of the above will be sent post free on application. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 19 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 














JAMES GLARKE & Go.’s PRIZE BOOKS 


EBUD THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL for 1911. 
OS 


A NNUAL Four Coloured Plates on art paper, over two hundred 
ae pictures by favourite artists, and one-half of the entire book 
in colours. Coloured paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 


“ No gift gives so much pleasure toa small child as a big, picture and story book, 
and there is no book of this kind more welcome than * The Rosebud Annual. This 
year's ‘ Annual’ is as good as ever.”—Southport Guardian. 


THE MERRY ANIMAL PICTURE 
BOOK. 


Pictures by Harry B,. Nretson, J. A. SHEPHERD, and 
Louis Wax. With Stories in Verse and Prose. Crown 
4to, coloured paper boards, varnished, 1s. 
“ Will be treasured by the fortunate youngster to whom it may be —— 
“ A most amusing animal book....which should become a great feentiar— 
Hereford Times. 











A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL. Two Werks by Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 
ne te os. Author of “ Prayer,” etc. Crown 8vo, THE CHILDREN’S PAUL. 


“There can be no two opinions as to the thoroughness with which Mr Watson has A Life of St. Paul especially written for the Young. Eight Ilustra- 
: a Be yocomnte his case with a qapjouenese of thought and papemens, tions drawn by Wat Paerr. 4to, cloth boards. 
of information, and an accent of conviction which are very stimulating, anc “ > . ‘ ; - < 

cannot fail to be helpful to the readers whom he has in view.”-.Aberdeen Daily Journal. told te goovenss oa neg ne ee 

It is an admirable volume, and the text is accompanied by copious illustrations. 


IDEALS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL Sey ede Vee tek he the youthful readers for whom it is 
TEACHING. THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. 


By Aurrev H. Axous, B.Sc.; with Foreword by J. H. Jowrrr, M.A. P ‘ 
D.D. Crown 8va, cloth edn 1s. 6d. Ig . . A Life of Jesus for Little People. Cheap Edition, 4to, cloth 


“ . b welve Iu i 
jen A. H. Angus gives advice to Sunday-school teachers on the handling of a cards, t strations. 2s. 


» and the idens to be aimed at in their teaching. The book is well written by Rev. Kixescore Gurentanp in The Methodist Recorder.—“ It is the very loveliest 
&n experienced teacher, and should prove useful.” —scoteman. r life of Jesus fur children ever written by a long way.” ’ 








A Complete Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


JAMES "CLARKE AND CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London; and of all Booksellers. 
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L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


SGHOOL PENCILS. 


It has been proved over and over again that 
Hardtmuth’s School Pencils are, for the purpose, 
the very best obtainable. A hundred and twenty 
years’ experience in pencil-making has given the 
firm of L. & C. Hardtmuth an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. All over the world their pencils are 
known, and the demand, both for the Penny School 
Pencils and the famous “ Koh-i-noor,” is constantly 
increasing. 

Those who are using other pencils than Hardt- 
muth’s—either for private or school use—should 
try an inexpensive experiment. Purchase some 
of Hardtmuth’s Pencils and compare their writing 
quality and their durability with the other pencils. 
It will be found that not only are Hardtmuth’s 
the best, but they are also the most economical. 
Send postcard for the illustrated list. 








L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 


Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 
(Paris, Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Brussels, New York.) 








Now Ready. 168 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 
With 150 Diagrams and 4 Coloured Plates. 





THE TEACHING 
OF DRAWING: 


ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 


BY 


S. POLAK, 


Art Master, Author of ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Perspective 
Drawing,’’ Instructor in Drawing under 
the*London County Council; 


AND 
H. C. QUILTER, 


Instructor in Drawing under the Middlesex 
County Council. 








UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS, Ld., 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 




















THE SPORTS HOUSE OF THE WORLD. 


We issue Specially-Illustrated Departmental Catalogues of the following departments, 
any of which may be obtained free on application. 


Sports and Games. 
Horticultural, Poultry Appliances, and Live Stock. 


Guns and Fishing Tackle, Taxidermy, and every- 
thing for the Naturalist. 


Tools, Lamps, Gas and Electric Fittings. 

Cycles, Cycle Accessories, Cycle Clothing, etc. 

Motor Clothing and Accessories. 

Baby Carriages, Cots, Chairs, and Kindergarten 
Furniture. 

Bags and Trunks and all Travelling and Camping 
Equipments. 





Jewellery, Fancy Goods, Stationery, Books, etc. 

Toys and Musical Instruments. 

Drugs and Toilet Requisites. 

Cigars, Tobacco, Pipes, etc. 

Furniture, China and _ Glass, 
Requisites. 


Fitted Luncheon Baskets, etc. 

Photography, Magic Lanterns, and Optical Goods. 
Conjuring and Magic. 

Sale Lists (Twice Yearly). 

Christmas Presents List. 


and Household 


GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING.—Tailoring, Hats and Caps, Waterproofs, Athletic Clothing, 
Boots and Shoes, Hosiery, Shirts, Collars, Ties, Umbrellas, Sticks, etc. 








(HOLBORN. 
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J. POOLE & Co. 


104 Charing Cross Road, 
and 2 Manette Street, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1854, 


All Inquiries Answered, 
WRITE TO US FOR A QUOTATION. 








Books Bought. 





=e SCHOOL, 
CLASSICAL, 

Books FOREIGN, 

f 1 SCIENTIFIC, 

or a MATHEMATICAL, Etc., 
Exams. meni 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
“we —‘'| Educational Books, Keys and Translations. 














RED... 
WHITE 













PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
SINGERS, Etc., 


whose vocation so pred them to 
chronic inflammation and soreness of the 
throat, will find these world-famous Throat Pas- 
tilles a perfect boon. Composed of ingredients sug- 
gested by an eminent Throat Specialist, and prepared to 
a formula of the Live | Throat Hospital, their peculiar pro- 





perties are singularly effective and beneficial in all cases of Loss of 











Voice, Huskiness, or Irritation of the vocal organs. . They impart clear- 
ness and tone to the voice. To be obtained of all Stores, 
Chemists, etc., at 1g, and 48. 6d. per box. Send 1d. 





s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less guantity, It being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 





mon 








stamp (to cover postage) for sample and list of testi- 
ials to 


Evans Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd, 
Li 


Refuse Imitations. All genuine Pastilles 
dear the mark of a bar, 






verpool. 
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Month’s Advertisers. 
SS SS 





Publishers. PAGE Miscellaneous. PAGE 
Messrs. Blackie and Son . Cover 2 | Evans’ Pastilles . ° ° ° - é xlv 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. . 407 | Fry’s Cocoa : a ; : ‘ . Cover 1 
oom Ww. wey | a ik me k. Gamages . : d 5 1 \ : xliv 
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oat SC ot & + ea ' j, | Red, White, and Blue Coffee ; ie 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co, . ’ 390 . 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. . Xxxviii Tutorial Colleges. 
Messrs. Meiklejohn and Holden xxxv | Mr. G. B. Clough’s Correspondence College >) eer 
The Methodist Publishing House xli 
The National Society's Depository xliii School Equipment. 
— pr ag Sons . Cover _— Educational Musical Instrument Co. : é .  Xxxvi 
Shesere, J. Poole and c _ ; f . xly | Florigene (Dust-Allayer) ; ; é .  xxxvi 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2a @ 
Page (Ordinary) . ° é ‘ Fg. ee 
Back Page . ° ° ° ° +» 660 
Half Page 212 6 


268 4 


Quarter Page ° . . ° ee 2.6 


One-eighth Page . ° ° ° 


O15 0 


*.* Special Terms for Series on application. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER is published on the 25th of each month. Advertisements should reach the 
Office not later than the 10th of the month. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The Illustration on this page is taken from the First Volume of 


NELSON’S 


HIGHROADS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


i 


PICTURES 
by 
Herkomer, 
Turner, 
Vicat Cole, 
Constable, 
Leader, 
Goodall, 
B. Riviére, 
S. Forbes, 
L. K. 
Welch, 
D. Murray, 
Etc., 


Gillingham Mill. 
‘From the picture by John Constable, R.A., in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington.) 


This New Series makes Geography as fascinating as a fairy tale, and will be a worthy 


companion to Nelson’s “ Highroads of History.” 
NOW READY. 
128 pages. 
174 pages. 


Book |. 
Book Il. 


Sunshine and Shower 
Scouting at Home 


16 Coloured Plates. 
16 Coloured Plates. 


NEARLY READY. 


Book Ill, 192 pages. 


England and Wales 16 Coloured Plates. 


PICTURES 
by 
Gilbert, 
Landseer, 
Millais, 
Hook, 
Wyllie, 
Hemy, 
Poynter, 
Girardet, 
C. Hunter, 
Yeend 
King, 
Etc., 
etc. 





10d. 
1s. 


1s. 3d. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. | 








Specimen Illustration from “‘Men of Mark”—Dante and Beatrice. 





At SIX SHILLINGS net, 
MEN OF MARK IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


By Ricuarp Witson. Suitable for both Boys and Girls. Thirty-two Striking Coloured Pictures. 


At TWO SHILLINGS. 
VERY SHORT STORIES FOR VERY | VERY SHORT POEMS FOR VERY 
SHORT PEOPLE. | SHORT PEOPLE. 


. 


Two delightful New Children’s Books, each with Sixteen Coloured Pictures and other Illustrations. With 


their brightly-coloured cloth covers, novel and unusually readable type, gay coloured pictures and black-and- 
white illustrations, these books will be hailed with delight by the younger children. 


At THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE STORY OF A BRAVE CHILD. 


Children’s Life of Joan of Arc. By Miss Annie Marneson. With Coloured Frontispiece and Eight 
Black-and-White Plates after eminent artists. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, BX. : Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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